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COMMENTARY 


Saskatchewan and Cuba. The editor of the Hispanic American Report had 
the good fortune to be invited to participate in the recent conference on Latin 
America sponsored by the active Saskatchewan Council of Public Affairs. While a 
Canadian prairie province would seem to be an unlikely place for a significant con- 
ference on Latin America, it was a delight to find there a keen interest in interna- 
tional affairs such as one rarelyfinds in a metropolitan center. Cuba, too, is 
interested in international affairs, and this interest in both cases springs from 
hard necessity: both areas are dependent: on the outside world. There are indeed 
striking similarities between the problems of Saskatchewan and those of Cuba. 
Both have essentially a one-crop economy. Both are removed from the centers of 
political power and financial concentration. Both are juxtaposed to the United States, 
a colossus toward which they have ambivalent feelings. Both would like to industri- 
alize their economy and to socialize their society. 








There the similarity ends. The contrast lies in the approach. Even though 
there are still arguments about such subjects as socialized medicine, Saskatchewan 
has found a new equilibrium, comparable to that of the Scandinavian countries. The 
people are extraordinarily kind and happy, and of course there are no exiles. Cuba 
has, on the contrary, followed the Hispanic techniques, which may coincide with 
those of Communism in some things. Castro is a figure straight out of a Spanish 
epic. His journey from the Sierra Maestra to Havana was like the ruta del Cid, 
ending with the capture of Valencia. The Spaniards of the Reconquest, beginning 
with those who came with Pelayo from the Cave at Covadonga (the Christian Sierra 
Maestra), had beards even more hirsute than those of Castro and made speeches 
almost as long as his. They were men of energy and faith, and, while some had 
training in law, like Castro they did not think within a philosophical framework. 
The Moors must have viewed the Cid much as the United States sees Castro. Out 
of the society created by the Cid and his peers has come a social system which has 
been characterized by violence, intolerance, and the exile of dissenters. For the 
Spaniards and for Castro, politics is like bullfighting; with cunning and daring, a 
single man can overcome a powerful but unwieldy colossus. A revolution is a 
bullfight. 


While it is difficult not to be fascinated by the charisma of Hispanic figures 
like the Cid and Castro, the example of the Prairies would indicate that the Cuban 
leader would do well to abandon the Covadonga way (which is paralleled by the 
low road of the Yenan way) and follow the Saskatchewan way. 


It will be objected that it is impossible to change a culture. At the Saskatch- 
ewan conference, when the population explosion in Latin America, with the lack 
of birth control and the high illegitimacy and illiteracy rates, was brought up for 
discussion, Argentine Ambassador to the United Nations Mario Amadeo attempted 
to defend the bad old order by saying that we should not discuss or attempt to 
change anything as sensitive as a people's culture. This appeal fell on deaf ears; 
if the Alliance for Progress is to do anything, it will involve a change in culture. 
The examples of Cuba, India, and China prove that certain traditions cannot be 
tolerated. The cultures of Latin America and of the United States must change. 
And change they will. If we despair of Castro's trouble-making Cuba, let us re- 
call that once Sweden was the great trouble- maker of Europe. 
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The Postmaster General Does Not Read His Mail. In the February issue of 
the Hispanic American Report (p. 854), we published the text of a letter which 
had been sent in multiple copies to the Hon. J. Edward Day, Postmaster General 
of the United States. It concerned the cost and difficulty of sending printed mate- 
rial by air between the United States and Latin America. Especially for financially 
cramped academic institutions is this handicap serious. Since Mr. Day did not 
choose to reply to our letter, we enlisted the support of Senator Thomas Kuchel, 
who, with his usual courtesy and efficiency, saw to it that the Post Office answered 
our questions, albeit unsatisfactorily. The new rates, which were recently intro- 
duced without a word of publicity, did indeed simplify the tariff structure, but, if 
anything, they are higher than the older rates. Our suggestion that there should 
be an educational rate for nonprofit institutions was completely disregarded. 








Mr. Robert B. Murray, Jr., Executive Vice President of Pan American 
World Airways, has sent us an informative letter in which he points out that the 
airlines are powerless in this situation: ''The United States Postmaster General 
has sole responsibility and legal authority to establish postage rates as charged 
the public for international airmail departing from the United States. Neither 
Congress, the airlines, nor IATA [International Air Transport Association] has 
any authority in this respect. Likewise, postage rates established for interna- 
tional airmail leaving each Latin American country fall exclusively within the pur- 
view of its own government. IATA has no voice whatsoever in the establishment 
of such rates. 


"It is also pertinent that postage rates, as determined by each respective 
country, have no direct bearing on the amount of money paid the airlines for the 
carriage of mail. The amount paid to the United States- Flag airlines for interna- 
tional transportation of United States postal matter is fixed on a "service" basis 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board under the formal procedures of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act. These rates are expressed in cents per ton mile and apply to all classes 
of airmail indiscriminately. The rates are uniform for all United States- Flag air- 
lines operating in a given area. 


"The maximum conveyance rates permitted to be charged by the airlines of 
one country transporting mail of another country are determined once every five 
years in the Convention of the Universal Postal Union. The next such meeting is 
scheduled in 1962, but we understand informally that the plan to hold it in Brazil 
has been cancelled. These UPU Conventions are strictly meetings of postal ad- 
ministrations. Airlines, whether or not members of the International Air Trans- 
port Association, have no voice whatsoever in these meetings." 


Why without a word has the Rio conference been canceled? Why is it pro- 
posed to spend billions in Latin America, but not a cent to facilitate serious com- 
munications between this country and Latin America? We have the right to expect 
an explanation. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The Expanding Opposition. According to anti- Franco sources, * there were 
signs of increased opposition to the regime of Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
particularly among those segments of the population which had hitherto been his 
principal supporters, e.g. the Army, the Church, and the bureaucracy. Most of 
the generals still sided with Franco, but the young officers had become increasingly 
responsive to anti- Franco propaganda. A tendency toward neutrality in the event 
of a popular revolt was said to be growing. Spreading opposition was also to be 
found among the clergy. In 1960, only a minority was known to be against Franco; 
in 1961, however, a large percentage of the hierarchy appeared to favor a peaceful 
change. The new attitude among the clergy was revealed clearly in the activities 
of Acci6n Catélica. The condemnation of social injustice and poverty was prevalent 
in the parochial press and church bulletins. Jesuits and students in Jesuit institu- 
tions also showed increasing opposition to the Franco regime. According to Spain 
Today, the anti- Franco movement was also making inroads in the civil service, 
where political cells were being created in some government departments. These 
cells were said to be largely Socialist rather than Communist. 





A recently-formed coalition of underground left-wing elements adopted the 
title of Uni6n de Fuerzas Democraticas (UFD). The aim of the group was to pre- 
pare for the establishment of a democratic government after the downfall of Franco. 
The coalition included the Nacionalistas Vascos, Izquierdistas Catalanes, Partido 
Socialista Espafiol, Accién Democratica Espaficla, Demécratas Izquierdistas Cris- 
tianas, and the labor group Unién General de Trabajadores (UGT). A manifesto 
was drawn up and signed in Paris on June 24. It called for a democratic solution 
to the problem of Spanish government, though the coalition agreed that it would 
accept restoration of the monarchy and would admit to its ranks monarchist groups 
such as Unién Espafiola. 


In Rome, Spanish and Italian Communist Party leaders Santiago Carrillo 
and Palmiro Togliatti met in an endeavor to coordinate activities against the Fran- 
co government. Their plan was to direct the party affairs of Spain from inside 


Italy. Meanwhile, Radio Moscow was broadcasting 11 hours daily in Spanish to 
Spain. 


Keeping the Lid On. Under the pressure of new attitudes, tension appeared 
to mount in Spain during June. Three Monarchists were fined 30,000 pesetas each 
(59.7 pesetas = $1.00) for their part in an anti- Franco banquet. Luis Marcia An- 
s6n, a young journalist for the Madrid newspaper ABC, was fined and forbidden to 
write for ABC because he had voiced bitter criticism of Franco's government at 
the banquet. The two organizers of the banquet were also fined. 





A military court sentenced 17 persons from the province of Jaén to from 
four to fifteen years in prison for engaging in Communist activities, distributing 
Communist literature, and holding clandestine meetings. Antonio Amat, outspoken 
Socialist opponent of Franco, was released from prison after three years but re- 
mained under house arrest at his home. 





*Spain Today, the source referred to, is a monthly newsletter published in 
New York by Waldo Frank, chairman of the Committee for a Democratic Spain. 
The World Today, published by the Royal Institute of World Affairs, London, was 
quoted in the newsletter for verification of these developments. 
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The Spanish Bureau of Censorship placed 121 more books on the forbidden 
list. Censored works included La Pintura Espafiola by Juan de la Encina, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls by Edmund Wilson, S. Serrano Poncella's El Pensamiento de 
Unamuno, I. A. Leonard's The Books of the Conqueror, and De la Conquista a 
la Independencia by Mariano Pic6n-Salas. 











Franco Speech before Cortes. At the June 3 opening session of the Cortes 
(parliament), in a startling reversal of attitude, Franco lashed out at Western 
policies, liberalism, democracy, and capitalism. Although he did not initially 
mention the United States or President Kennedy, it was apparent that he was dis- 
turbed by official U.S. attitudes. A few weeks earlier, he had suffered a slight 
when Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson canceled a scheduled visit to Madrid. 
President Kennedy's liberal policies regarding Africa had also been a continuing 
source of irritation (HAR, XIV: 190, 192-3). 





On a somewhat less impassioned level, Franco denounced U.S. foreign pol- 
icy toward Latin America. Citing the United States’ lack of insight into Latin 
American problems in general and its economic sanctions against Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic in particular, he stated that U.S. diplomacy had opened the 
way for those countries to adopt a Socialist form of government and ally them- 
selves with the Soviets. A continuation of such blundering, concluded Franco, 
would lead to the development of similar situations first in Venezuela and then 
throughout the Caribbean. 


Turning next to the Iberian Peninsula, Franco stated that Spain "stands be- 
hind the Portuguese people."' He declared that "their enemies are our enemies" 
and that "their peace and well-being are of interest to the whole Peninsula."' He 
reasserted Spain's title to its African colonies, stating that Ceuta and Melilla had 
been Spanish cities for centuries. Their population is 90% Spanish, and they are 
as Spanish as Malaga, Granada, or any other Spanish city, he said. 


Summarizing the accomplishments of the last 25 years, Franco praised his 
regime as the "most legitimate, most popular, and most representative in Span- 
ish history.'"' He claimed that Allies in particular and the Christian world in gen- 
eral were indebted to Spain for saving the Iberian Peninsula from Communism and 
for preventing its spread into Latin America and Africa. The Generalissimo, as- 
serted, however, that new political formulas were needed to combat Communism. 
Western civilization cannot be defended by defending capitalism, he said. ‘'Eco- 
nomic aid to threatened countries is not enough if it is not accompanied by political 
reform. It is suicidal to think that by being politically liberal, new or underdevel- 
oped countries will be able to resist Communism in the Cold War. . .Strong regimes 
are needed," he said. 


Concluding his speech, Franco asked the legislature to study a new press 
law ''more in keeping with the times" and to complete an "organic law of the state." 
The organic law was expected to define the rights and duties of Spain's chief of 
state or eventual king and of the chief of government or prime minister. Franco 
held the dual post of chief of state and chief of government. 


Franco's attack on Western institutions did not go unheeded outside of Spain. 
Anti- Franco sources joined the New York Times in publishing retaliatory articles, 
each echoing renewed accusations of "fascist, dictator, and totalitarian." Aside 
from these momentary journalistic reprisals, however, U.S.-Spanish relations re- 
mained unchanged. Ambassador Anthony J. Drexel Biddle stated that aid from his 
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country would continue as in the past and that the United States would continue its 
efforts to help Spain play a major international role. 


The Cortes--New Faces and Legislation. Of the 586 deputies in the Cortes, 
190 represented the government- sponsored unions. Among the new members was 
a woman, Srta. Purificaci6én Sedefio, an employee of the telephone company. Her 
announced objective was to defend the rights of Spanish women. There were now 
three women in the Cortes, the other two being the Countess of Castillo de la 
Mota and Mercedes Sanz Bachiller. 





Following its opening on June 3, the Cortes passed legislation pertaining to 
the political, professional, and working rights of Spanish women; national unem- 
ployment insurance; an agreement between Spain and Switzerland on the emigra- 
tion of workers; collaboration with European countries on space research; and 
the more "timely" press law recommended by Franco in his speech. 


Spain and NATO. Following the flurry of speculation touched off by the 
casual remarks of British Home Secretary Richard A. Butler and by the ensuing 
visit of Foreign Secretary Lord Home (HAR, XIV: 383), Spain once again settled 
back to its former pose of indifference toward membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). "Spain has already stated on several occasions that 
her military needs are covered by her own efforts and by her military cooperation 
agreements with the United States and Portugal. Hence she does not need NATO 
and has never sought to enter it, nor made any approach, direct or indirect, with 
a view of being included in it." Thus Franco stated his position in an interview 





with William Randolph Hearst, officially closing, for the time being, the discus- 
sion of Spain's role in Western defense. 


Stimulation of Lagging Economy. As a step toward activating the economy, 
the Banco de Espafia on June 8 announced a reduction in the prime discount rate 
from 5-3/4% to 5%. This measure was taken because of the slowing of economic 
activity as a result of the stabilization program established in July 1959 (HAR, 
XII: 362). The lag was further reflected in the labor market, where a surplus 
still existed (HAR, XIV: 191). ABC reported the presence of some 3,000 Spanish 
emigrants in Australia working in agriculture and on public works. Skilled fac- 
tory workers, according to Espafia Libre, were still pouring into West Germany 
for employment. Another index of the lagging economic activity was the current 
report from the national steel industries, Central Siderargica and Empresa Nacio- 
nal Siderargica, that there had been a downward trend in iron and steel production 
between January and March. 








On the other hand, the stabilization program had met with some success. 
The Spanish Economic News Service reported that the balance of trade was fa- 
vorable in May by nearly $45 million, the highest favorable balance ever achieved 
in Spain. Exports totaled $141 million and imports $96.4 million. The Foreign 
Commerce Weekly reported that, as a further step toward stimulating the econ- 
omy, both Spanish firms and foreign governments had requested the formation of 
a commission to review the customs tariff that had gone into effect a year earlier. 








Other attempts to stimulate economic activity included the holding of indus- 
trial fairs in Barcelona and Valencia and the participation in an international trade 
fair in Colombia (see COLOMBIA). Export business from the Valencia fair came 
to 400 million pesetas, from Barcelona 3,000 million pesetas, and from Colombia 
400 million pesetas. 
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Spain showed increasing concern about the Common Market and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association, believing that these organizations would be detri- 
mental to Spanish exports to the member countries. Spain's efforts to expand 
its own economy depended on assistance from foreign governments in the form of 
markets and capital; in order to strengthen its position, the Franco government 
engaged in trade and financial negotiations with many countries. The Export-Im- 
port Bank, for example, lent $10 million to the Banco de Crédito Industrial to fi- 
nance the purchase of industrial equipment in the United States. The London Stock 
Exchange studied plans to admit certain Spanish stocks for trading purposes. The 
Minister of Commerce, Alberto Ullastres Calvo, went to eight South American 
countries; in Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Colombia, he attempted to discover new possibilities for increasing trade between 
these nations and Spain. Apart from seeking markets in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain completed several trade transactions with Soviet Russia. One was a 
barter deal: 40,000 tons of diesel oil products were shipped from Russia in ex- 
change for 2,200 tons of synthetic fibers from Spain. 


Agriculture Hit by Drought. Agriculture was severely affected by a drought 
which prevailed in all of Spain during May and early June. Rains during the sec- 
ond week of June brought relief to northern and central Spain, but dry weather per- 
sisted in the southeast. Grain and citrus crops were those most seriously hurt; it 
was feared that a further lowering of citrus exports during the 1961-62 season 
might result. The Spanish Economic News Service reported that citrus exports 
in 1960-61 had been 4% lower than the previous year. In an effort to overcome 
some of the natural hazards to crops, the government was currently engaged in 
building dams and irrigation projects in Alicante, Pamplona, Soria, and Leén. 








PORTUGAL 


More Administrative Changes. In still another reshuffling of administra- 
tive personnel, Premier Anténio de Oliveira Salazar abolished the office of Min- 
ister of the Presidency, the second most powerful in the government hierarchy, 
and created in its stead two Ministries of State. The man who had filled the now- 
defunct post since 1958 was Pedro Teoténio Pereira, long considered the most 
likely successor to Salazar. Pereira's new job, a delicate and demanding one, 
was that of Portuguese Ambassador to the United States, a post he had held from 
1947 to 1949. The appointment, which the Portuguese hoped would improve the 


widening breach in their relations with the United States, was generally approved 
in Washington. 





The first of the two new Ministers of State to be appointed was José Gongalo 
Correia de Oliveira, whose full title was to be Minister of State for Economic Af- 
fairs. He had served as Secretary of Commerce until May. The second new min- 
isterial appointment had not been announced. Another important Cabinet change 
occurred with the elevation of Colonel Kaulza Oliveira de Arriaga from Undersec- 
retary of Aeronautics to full Secretary under the Ministry of National Defense. 


Finally, the Governor General of Angola, Alvaro da Silva Tavares, was re- 
placed by General Vendncio Deslandes. Sworn in at Lisbon on June 18, he left for 
Luanda four days later. No explanation for the replacement was given. 


Observers of the Lisbon political scene suspected that there were more high- 
level changes to come. It was felt that Salazar, who had taken over the Ministry 
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of Defense in April (HAR, XIV: 286-8), might relinquish it soon to a highly-placed 
military man. There was also speculation about the future prospects of Adriano 
Moreira, the new and vigorous Overseas Minister, whose promptness in coming 
to grips with the difficulties he met in Luanda in May (HAR, XIV: 387-8) demon- 
strated impressive qualities of efficiency. 


Third U.N. Debate on Angola. "The violence in (Portuguese) Angola," as 
described in the June issue of the U.S. monthly Africa Report, "has now reached 
a larger scale than any political disturbance in Africa since World War II except 
Algeria."' Yet in the four months since it broke out, as the magazine observed, 
the world press, which had diligently recorded the Congo crisis from its embry- 
onic stages, had barely introduced its readers to Angola's geography and history, 
much less to the dangerous significance of the conflict now raging there. Admit- 
tedly, Portugal had barred foreign correspondents from the territory; even so, the 
fury and deadly serious implications of the Angolan war, which in its four months' 
duration had claimed the lives of an estimated 20,000 to 100,000 Africans and some 
2,000 European Portuguese, had been largely neglected by the press. On June 9, 
however, the situation was accorded the close attention it merited as a result of a 
new resolution in the Security Council of the United Nations. 








After four days of intensive debate, marked by impassioned Afro-Asian argu- 
ments and bitter Portuguese retorts, the Security Council called on Portugal ''to 
desist forthwith from repressive measures" in Angola and to extend every facility 
to the investigative subcommittee appointed by the General Assembly on April 20. 
The subcommittee was composed of representatives from Bolivia, Dahomey, the 
Federation of Malaya, Finland, and Sudan. Ambassador Carlos Salamanca of Bo- 
livia was elected chairman; Ambassador Ralph Enckell, permanent representative 
of Finland, was named vice-chairman; and Dato' Nik Ahmed Kamil, of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, was appointed rapporteur. 


Originally introduced by Ceylon, Liberia, and the United Arab Republic, and 
proposed by Liberian delegate Nathan Barnes, the resolution passed by a vote of 
nine to nothing, with France and the United Kingdom abstaining. As adopted, it 
incorporated two Chilean amendments, the first of which replaced the part of the 
preamble that said that the situation in Angola was potentially a "threat to interna- 
tional peace and security."" The phrase was amended to state that continuance of 
the situation was "likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security.'' The other Chilean amendment added a paragraph expressing "the hope 
that a peaceful solution will be found to the problem of Angola in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations." 


Before approving the revised resolution, the Council rejected, by a vote of 
four to three, with four abstentions, an amendment submitted by the Soviet Union 
which would have had the Council condemn "the colonial war against the Angolan 
people.'' The United States strongly disapproved this wording and, in an attempt 
to avoid a direct rebuke to Portugal, worked to pass a clause calling on both sides 
to lay down arms. Although the Afro-Asians refused to accept this U.S. proposal, 


they did soften their demands somewhat and abandoned their intention of asking for 
sanctions. 


The debate, which started on June 6, was the third on Angola introduced in 
the United Nations. After the first, on March 15, the Security Council had failed 
to endorse a proposal to appoint a subcommittee to make inquiries on the territory 
(HAR, XIV: 192-3). On April 20, a similar proposal had finally been approved by 
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the General Assembly (HAR, XIV: 289-90). Although the first two U.N. examina- 
tions of the Angola question had involved highly emotional discussions, the June 
debate was unquestionably the most explosive. 


The charges made against Portugal's overseas policies by the African states 
were, as before, the most harsh, but they contained a new emphasis; the African 
speakers stressed the repercussions of continued war in Angola, especially as it 
would affect other African states, and so constitute a threat to international secu- 
rity. The extent of African sympathy and involvement with the rebel cause was re- 
vealed in remarks made by Nigeria's Alhaji Muhummad Ngileruma and Ghana's 
Alex Quaison-Sackey. Quaison-Sackey reported that Ghana had requested the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to investigate Portuguese labor practices in Angola. 
He then expressed his conviction that, unless the Security Council took firm action, 
Portugal would continue with its "intransigent and blind pursuit of suppression and 
repression of the Angolan people.'' He warned that, should this happen, there was 
certain to be open conflict between Portugal and the African states. Speaking for 
Nigeria, Ngileruma recalled a statement made by Nigerian Prime Minister Sir Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Balewa on the occasion of Nigeria's independence, that Nigeria's in- 
dependence would not be complete until the whole of Africa was free of colonialism. 
Underlining the fact that this sentiment was not peculiar to Nigeria, Ngileruma re- 
ferred to the resolutions passed at the recent Monrovia conference which was at- 
tended by the heads of 20 African states. All the resolutions, he said, revealed 
that all independent African countries felt the same way. Contending that Portugal 
could not sustain its colonial war without aid from other powers, the Nigerian rep- 
resentative warned that any such offer of assistance would be interpreted by the 
Africans "as against our best interests." 


Sir Patrick Dean, defending Great Britain's abstention, explained that the 
paragraph in the resolution which called upon Portugal "to desist. . . from repres- 
sive measures" appeared to prejudge the issue by its partisan wording. He also 
said that in his opinion the resolution's effect would be to increase unrest and to 
provoke further violence by encouraging Angolan extremists. He added, however, 
that although Britain had refrained from supporting the setting up of a subcommit- 
tee, "now that the subcommittee has in fact been set up, my delegation. .. is in 
favour of the work of the committee and hopes that Portugal will be ready to co- 
operate with it." 


France explained that its abstention was due to objections to the same word- 
ing criticized by Sir Patrick, but French chief delegate Armand Bérard, unlike 
his British colleague, included a mild reproof in his exposition of the French posi- 
tion. He cautioned Portugal to "get in step with the times" and recognize that a 
rapid change of political and social conditions in Angola was essential. In spite 
of this mild criticism, however, he made it clear that France agreed with Portugal 
that the Security Council had no legal competence to discuss a matter which was not 
demonstrably a question of war and peace among nations. 


U.S. delegate Charles W. Yost made an obvious effort to lessen the inevita- 
ble Portuguese resentment over the U.S. vote. He urged that Portugal be given 
time to announce and carry out the concrete reforms forecast recently by Salazar 
and cautioned the Security Council that if it was to carry out its role effectively, 
it must do so in a constructive spirit and not in a spirit of recrimination. 


Unfortunately, the opinions expressed by Vasco Vieira Garin, Portugal's 
chief U.N. delegate, left no hope that any conciliatory gestures would be appre- 
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ciated by Portugal. Furious at what it had consistently regarded as illegal inter- 
ference by the United Nations and shocked by opposition from its NATO allies who 
have generally disapproved its desperate struggle to hold onto its overseas terri- 
tories, Portugal was suffering from a sense of political isolation and rejection. It 
was acutely sensitive to criticism in any form and fiercely defensive and unyield- 
ing about its own position. In a late stage of deliberations, Vieira Garin spoke at 
length on the ''shameless accusations" made against his country. He said that the 
eagerness to dishonor a country and its people, the "fantastic invention of tales" 
presented as real, and the distortion of statements and policies had never been so 
evident in the United Nations. Again he insisted that the provinces were an inte- 
gral part of metropolitan Portugal and therefore not open to U.N. scrutiny; again 
he maintained that the trouble in Angola was "foreign--sponsored by Communists, 
extremists, and anarchists" and that Portugal was thevictim rather than perpetra- 
tor of savagery. Again he challenged the authenticity of Afri-Asian accusations 
and attacked the United States for its betrayal of an old ally in order to win support 
from the newly-emerged nations. He concluded with the declaration that the Portu- 
guese Government would not admit the subcommittee to Angola or to any of its other 
overseas provinces on the grounds that outside investigation of Portugal's "domes- 
tic’ affairs was illegal. Later in the month the government invited the chairman 
of the subcommittee to visit Lisbon; the invitation, however, specifically stipu- 
lated that he must come alone and unofficially. 


International Opinions. The fervor of the June U.N. debate on Angola aroused 
global attention. After the statesmen in New York ended their official consideration 
of the problem, the newspapers and government spokesmen of the world began their 
assessment of what had been revealed. British public opinion, which had been crit- 
ical of Foreign Secretary Lord Home's statements during his Lisbon visit in May 
(HAR, XIV: 386), was even more offended by Britain's abstention in the United Na- 
tions. Labour Party leader Hugh Gaitskell charged that the United Kingdom's fail- 
ure to condemn the Angolan violence had "created an extremely bad impression 
with the rest of the world."" He accused the government of "going out of its way 
by a number of different acts to underline its friendly relations with the Salazar 
regime.'' Gaitskell undoubtedly had in mind the imminent dispatch of British troops 
to Portugal to participate in NATO military exercises and the proposed sale of two 
World War II battleships to that country. Owing to the Kuwait emergency, the gov- 
ernment was able to withdraw gracefully from the NATO commitment, and on the 
28th of June Prime Minister Macmillan announced the prohibition of arms sales to 
Portugal. 





According to the Madrid daily Hoja del Lunes which reflects the official 
Spanish attitude, Portugal's defense of Angola was represented as an example of 
justice and law. Generalissimo Franco emphasized Spanish-Portuguese solidarity. 
In Brazil, a student group calling itself the Movimento Afro-Brasileiro pro-Liber- 
tagao de Angola was formed to solicit aid for the Angolan rebel cause; the group 
addressed a letter to President Quadros urging his support of the organization's 
activities. Meanwhile, Brazil's Ambassador to Portugal returned from a trip to 
Angola with "a heart full of love for Angola." 


In an interview with the Oslo newspaper Dagbladet, Norwegian Foreign Min- 
ister Halvard Lange confirmed an announcement that his government had refused 
to sell ammunition to Portugal. He then went on to say, "Norway regards it as a 
burden for the whole Western alliance that one member country seeks to retain 
colonies by the use of armed force."' The Swedish liberal newspaper Goéteborgs 
Handels-och Sjéfarstidning said, "In view of the recent developments, one asks 
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oneself why the Portuguese dictatorship was allowed to enter NATO. Now it isa 
member, and the Portuguese colonial policy cannot be excluded from debate. At 
the same time, it is known that, sooner or later, Portugal will have to give up its 
colonies, no matter what it may call them." 


In New Delhi, Prime Minister Nehru described the news from Angola as 
"horrible almost beyond belief" and recommended that the United Nations vote 
economic sanctions against Portugal because of the "tremendous feeling of revul- 
sion all over the world" to the crisis. In an address to the Indonesian parliament, 
Foreign Minister R. Subandrio declared, ''We are determined that colonialism and 
imperialism shall vanish from the earth. Indonesia cannot live while it sees other 
nations under foreign oppression. . . We will support Angola, and Angola will be 
free."" He also issued a not-so-veiled warning to Portugal that it should beware of 
its behavior on Timor, an island which the Portuguese share with Indonesians. 


In a speech before the National Assembly of Ghana, President Kwame Nkru- 
mah spoke of "the dreadful picture of events. . . in Angola today... He reminded 
the independent African states of the commitments by which they were bound as 
members of the All Africa Peoples Conferences.* With regard to NATO, Nkrumah 
said that Portugal represented too slight an asset to the other NATO powers to jus- 
tify their condoning its colonial policy at the risk of African enmity. Radio Lisbon 
reported that Portugal had an ally in Katanga's President Moishe Tshombe, who is 
despised by African nationalists for his attachment to Belgium. He remarked at an 
Elizabethville reception for journalists that Katanga was defending its freedom at 
all costs, just as Portugal was doing in Angola. He added that he concurred with 
the Portuguese view that the terrorism in Angola was directed from outside, spe- 
cifically from Léopoldville. Through its press and public spokesmen, the Union of 
South Africa continued to express its sympathy with the Portuguese Government. 
Evidence that South Africa recognized how dangerous the trouble was came with 
the announcement by Defense Minister Jacobus Johannes Fouché that the govern- 
ment intended to take "immediate steps" to send military forces to Walvis Bay in 
order to defend uneasy South-West Africa against an uprising. 


While U.S. conservative journalists such as the right-wing Catholic writer 
Richard Pattee maintained that the United States had taken a treacherous and ill- 
considered stand on Portuguese colonial policy, the tone of most American com- 
ments indicated horror at the violence of the present struggle in Angola and shock 
at the administrative system which had so long been applied there. Portuguese 
reaction to such criticism had been increasingly hostile. The only popular U.S. 
citizen in Portugal in June was Army General Frank Howley, former American 
military governor of Berlin and at present a vice-president of New York Univer- 
sity. General Howley recently completed a tour of Angola. His observations of 
the situation there caused Newsletter from Portugal to describe him as ''an acute 
American observer.'' General Howley had noted that Angola, like Algiers and 
Laos, had been singled out by the Communists. The pattern was everywhere the 
same, he said, with small bands of trained guerrillas installed in a territory, 
where, by intimidation, tempting promises, and widespread distribution of liquor 
and drugs, they would lure weak elements of the local population into their '"spon- 
taneous revolution." 








*The influence in Africa of these conferences and their serious intent are 
commented on at length by Louis Lomax in The Reluctant African. Lomax re- 
grets that the Western powers failed to regard the All-Africa proceedings as im- 
portant, while the Communist powers treated them with respect, consequently 
gaining useful political knowledge and some popularity. 
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On June 30, the last day of the month that had brought such a nightmare of 
criticism--so seldom tempered by priase--to his regime and his country, Salazar 
addressed the National Assembly for the first time since November 1960. His 
theme was "Portugal and the anti-colonialist campaign."’ He said he was pained 
by the uncomprising U.S. stand against Portuguese policy in the overseas terri- 
tories. By supporting the Soviet and Afro-Asian blocs in the U.N. debates on An- 
gola, the United States, according to Salazar, had served the Communist policy 
of subversion and expansion in Africa. The Premier charged that the United States, 
although with different intentions, was thus developing a policy which was parallel 
to the Soviet Union's and therefore irreconcilable with the objectives of NATO. Re- 
ferring to the United Nations, Salazar derided the General Assembly as a puppet 
of mob rule, rejected the Angola resolution as presumptuous and offensive and de- 
clared that he had no intention of complying with it. He described Macao as a 
"place of repose and refuge in the Far East," Portuguese India as an entity which 
"constitutes a distinct individuality on the Hindu peninsula," and Timor as a peace- 
ful island where ''the dedication of the people to the Portuguese nation borders on 
heroism.'' Should the U.N. principle of self-determination be applied to the terri- 
tories, Salazar predicted that independence would be short-lived because they would 
be unable to maintain themselves for economic reasons and would soon be annexed 
by neighboring countries. His declaration left no room for doubt about the govern- 
ment's intentions: "Whatever the difficulties in our path and the sacrifices we must 
make to overcome them, I see no other attitude save the decision to continue." 


Angola: The War andIts Influence. By June, the Angolan war was four 
months old and the horror of it, according to one widely-quoted observer, made 
the Congo "look like a picnic.'' Because of the prohibition against foreign news- 
men in the territory and the slanted reporting of both the government-controlled 
Portuguese news agencies and the Communist press, there was little reliable in- 
formation about the conflict. 





The Portuguese Army, which had begun a campaign of firing the dried grasses 
and bombing the jungle areas of northern Angola in an attempt to burn out the rebels 
during the summer months, had not achieved the success it had hoped for. The 
monsoon season would start in November, too soon for the Portuguese forces to do 
much more than regain the administrative centers of the north which were still un- 
der rebel control. 


The harvesting of the valuable coffee crop presented another difficult prob- 
lem for the Portuguese authorities, who, according to the provincial northern An- 
gola paper Jornal do Congo, were at odds because of it. Civilian officials opposed 
the military on the issue of mass arrests and shootings. Every arrest and every 
death drained the short labor supply, and the planters had been complaining bitterly. 
The nationalists had been deliberately setting fire to the plantations and had de- 
stroyed over 100, including machinery, by the end of June. In its effort to smoke 
out the nationalists, the Army risked inadvertently contributing to the devastation. 


A striking example of the gap between Lisbon's and other reports of the con- 
flict was furnished by missionaries who had been on the scene. In early June, the 
Portuguese newspapers printed stories of returning order in Angola. In mid-June, 
British Baptist missionaries, ordered by Portugal to leave their stations for secu- 
rity reasons, horrified London with tales of what they had seen. Random shooting 
of nonmilitant Africans by Portuguese troops and while vigilantes took place daily. 

A current of anti- Protestantism, engendered by settlers' suspicions that Protes- 
tants supported Angolan self-determination, had led to the seizure of a distinguished 
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Methodist minister, Rev. Guilherme Pereira Inglés, by a mob of white settlers. 

He was given a quick trial, the outcome of which was pre-determined, then shot 

to death along with a fellow missionary, Christ6vio da Silva. The Methodist 
Board of Missions in New York reported that at least 17 African missionaries had 
been killed in the Luanda area, 30 imprisoned, and 90 unaccounted for. A tape 
recording received by the Baptist Missionary Society in London gave a Congo work- 
er's description of the streams of refugees crossing the frontier into the Congo. 

At the end of June an estimated 150,000 Angolans had crossed the border, most of 
them near-starved and seriously ill. 


Dismayed by these reports, a group of 80 U.S. and Canadian churchmen, 
both Catholic and Protestant, addressed an open letter to Portuguese President 
Américo Tomas. Statements made by ranking Portuguese military officers, how- 
ever, clearly indicated that the only means Portugal intended to use to regain 
peace in the territory were military. According to Holden Roberto, leader of the 
rebel organization Unido das Populagdes Angolanas, Portuguese army action had 
already resulted in the deaths of 25,000 "civilians."" Roberto did not estimate 
losses in his group. The official European death toll was still recorded as 1,000. 


In reporting on the nationalist guerrilla bands, Portuguese newspapers had 
maintained that Africans had been persuaded to fight on the side of the rebels 
through witchcraft and assurances that bullets could not kill them. Hatred of the 
white man had also been encouraged in the Africans, according to Portuguese re- 
ports. This--the increasingly vicious hostility between the races-- was perhaps 
the most tragic effect of the Angolan war. The Reverend Clifford J. Parsons (a 


former Angolan missionary), in an article in Africa South in Exile, wrote: "It 
is a major irony that a country which has prided itself on a nonracial policy. of 
‘integration’ should have witnessed the most bitter struggle between races in Af- 
rica south of the Sahara--so far.'"' He revealed at the end of his article that even 
Portugal's first champion of racial tolerance, Premier Salazar, could forget the 
principles of equality under stress. 





The effects of Angola's struggle had been felt all over Africa and in the other 
Portuguese provinces. The New Delhi daily The Times of India published a state- 
ment by Goan guerrilla forces, declaring the initiation of a war "to the death" for 
the liberation of that territory before the end of the year. The declaration, made 
by U. V. Lawande, president of the Free Goa Society, was followed by guerrilla 
attacks on the Portuguese military posts of Keri and Betini. 


In Tanganyika, the Mozambique liberation movement Unido Nacionalista Afri- 
cana de Mozambique was reported gaining in strength. Tanganyika's Julius Nyerere, 
who had helped organize the group, pledged it his support. Tanganyika would gain 
its independence in December. In Mozambique, there was justifiable anxiety that, 
just as the Congo's independence had disastrously affected Angola, Tanganyika's 
would set off a nationalist explosion in Mozambique. The nations south of the Sa- 
hara had been and would continue to be tensely aware of Angola's struggle. 


MEXICO 


Increased Catholic Anti-Communism. The Roman Catholic Church intensi- 
fied its propaganda campaign to inform Mexicans of the dangers inherent in the 
spread of Fidelismo and Communism in Mexico. Since the ill-fated U.S.-supported 
April 17 invasion of Cuba, leftist demonstrations had been on the increase through- 
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out Mexico (HAR, XIV: 309-15). Unruly disturbances had occurred, culminating 
in the destruction of property in several Mexican towns. Former President (1934- 
40) Lazaro Cardenas had come out of retirement, pledging his active support of 
the Cuban Revolution and pressing for greater revolutionary reforms in Mexico. 
Feeling had become so bitter between Cardenas and the official government party 
Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) that early in May Cardenas had with- 
drawn from the party and had set out on a speech-making tour of southeastern 
Mexico to explain his position to the great numbers of Indians and mestizo peas- 
ants who believed in him implicitly (HAR, XIV: 389. 


Late in May, members of the pro-Catholic group Accién Catélica began to 
march in the streets in opposition to the leftist groups, which apparently were con- 
tinuing their demonstrations unchecked. A "Prayers for Cuba'"' campaign was or- 
ganized (HAR, XIV: 389), handbills were distributed, and a meeting of approxi- 
mately 100,000 faithful Catholics was held at the Basilica of Guadalupe near Mexico 
City. According to New York Herald Tribune reporter Bert S. Quint, nearly 
12,000 men, women and children, most of them peasants, gathered in the Basilica 
on June 25 in a new kind of religious pilgrimage—to pray that their country should 
be "freed from the threat of Communism." Many of them had spent eight days 
walking the 135 miles from Querétaro to Mexico City. * 





Communist-led and anti-Communist student groups clashed in Puebla, where 
Communist elements eventually took over the University of Puebla and elected 
Julio Glockner, a former professor and a Communist, as the University's presi- 
dent. The official president, Armando Guerra Fern&ndez, a Catholic, appealed 
for help to the university board, the governor of the state, and finally to the na- 
tional authorities. However, the national administration did not interfere, saying 
that the situation was a local matter. On June 4, an estimated 100,000 persons 
filled the streets of Puebla to support the Catholic Church in launching an all-out 
counterattack against Communism in Mexico and to express sympathy for Guerra 
Fernfndez. The people met in front of the famous cathedral in downtown Puebla 
to hear Archbishop Octaviano Marquez y Toriz urge them to rise up and eliminate 
the Communist danger in Mexico. Similar demonstrations were organized in 
Guadalajara and Leén. 


Some observers pointed out that the orderly, Catholic-organized mass meet- 
ings were politically motivated and unconstitutional. The Catholic Church was 
quick to deny such claims. Archbishop Marquez y Toriz emphasized that the Church 
"was not attacking anyone but wanted to save Mexico from the danger of Communism." 
The highest-ranking prelate in Mexico, José Cardinal Garibi Rivera, Archbishop of 
Guadalajara, condemned Cuba's swing toward Communism in sermons and pastoral 
letters. Archbishop Miguel Darfo Miranda of Mexico City said, "Recent events 
have awakened Mexicans to the great danger of Communism in Mexico." 


The increasing activity of both leftists and rightists obviously worried the 
government. President Adolfo L6épez Mateos was reluctant to take action against 
any group unless unruly demonstrations, destruction of property, or personal vio- 
lence occurred, in which case he could apply the Law of Social Dissolution, as he 
had done three times in the past (HAR, XIV: 292). At a Freedom of the Press Day 
dinner in Mexico City on June 7, the President warned both leftist and rightist or- 





*Querétaro had been an important center in the time of the Cristero revolts 
opposing the stern measures taken by President Plutarco Elias Calles against the 
Catholic Church (1924-28). 
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ganizations, as well as individuals, against performing acts that would upset the 
peace of national life or violate constitutional order. He stated that the Mexican 
Revolution demanded the cooperation of everyone, and he warned against "those 
forces, hidden or visible, which try to confuse free and independent people or to 
subject man to man or man to the state in order to gain food or liberty." 


The President's speech was interpreted as a warning to Fidelista agitators 
in Mexico, to Communist sympathizers, Lazaro Cardenas, the Catholic Church, 
and rightist parties which had been causing disruptions in national life. It re- 
mained to be seen whether Lépez Mateos would implement his new policy. 


One-Party Politics in Action. Political action reached a climax in late June 
as the five registered national parties named 443 candidates to represent them in 
the July 2 contest for the 178 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. The official PRI 
had announced a candidate for each of the districts. The anti-administration right- 
ist Partido Acci6én Nacional (PAN) registered 95; the pro-Communist Partido 
Popular Socialista (PPS), 88; the mildly anti-government Partido Auténtico de la 
Revoluci6n Mexicana (PARM), 57; and the right-of-center, Catholic-oriented Par- 
tido Nacionalista de México (PNM), 25. Of the 178 PRI aspirants, 170 were as- 
sured of seats, and it seemed likely that most of the other eight would also go to 
the PRI. 





It was thought that the gubernatorial races would be closer, although real 
competition was expected in only two of the five states that were toelect governors. 
In Colima, the PRI choice, Senator Francisco Velasco Curiel, a prominent lawyer, 


was expected to winover PAN candidate Francisco Marquez Guerrero. In the state 
of San Luis Potosi, the PRI selected a prominent, nationally known educator, 
Professor Manuel Lépez D4vila, to oppose independent strongman Salvador Nava 
Martinez. The PRI was sufficiently worried about the San Luis Potosi situation to 
send PRI party chief Alfonso Corona del Rosal and several national leaders of the 
PRI labor-affiliated organizations into the state to speak on behalf of Lépez Davila. 
The PRI candidates for the other three states were: Juan José Torres Landa, of 
Guanajuato; Manuel Gonz4lez Cosfo, Querétaro; and Luis Encinas Johnson, Sonora. 
These three candidates seemed assured of election. 


Guatemalan Invasion Charges Dropped. On June 2, Guatemalan Foreign 
Minister JesGs Unda Murillo announced that his government had sent a note to the 
secretary of the Organization of American States (OAS) charging that Communist 
troops were being trained in Mexico for an invasion of Guatemala (see GUATE- 
MALA). It was alleged that the troops were being trained on Mexican territory 
near the Chiapas border on land owned or rented by former President Cardenas. 
The note also said that Cuban Armed Forces chief RaGl Castro had recently visited 
Mexico to inspect the "invasion troops" personally. Mexican Foreign Minister 
Manuel Tello immediately invited a committee from the Inter-American Peace 
Committee of the OAS to come to Mexico to investigate the Guatemalan accusation 
on the spot. Before it would take formal action, however, the Committee asked 
Guatemalan President Ydigoras Fuentes to present proof of his charges. Since 
further evidence was not forthcoming, no action was taken. 





Following the decision of the Inter-American Peace Committee, Cardenas 
sent a note to the Mexican press denying Ydigoras Fuentes' allegations concerning 
the training of troops on his land. He said that although no responsible person 
would believe the Guatemalan allegations, he could no longer remain silent, for 
some Guatemalan citizens might think there were Mexicans who intended to inter- 
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vene in Guatemalan internal affairs. He warned Ydigoras Fuentes against making 
accusations which might create distrust and enmity between the people of Guate- 
mala and Mexico. Mexico City radio commentator Agustin Barrios Gémez ex- 
pressed in a more caustic tone what many others were thinking: "Our personal 
opinion is that Ydigoras Fuentes is experiencing difficult moments in Guatemala 
and that his position is weak. He is therefore trying to promote national unity 
with the old trick of creating a monster, alleging that in Mexico there is a desire 
to attack Guatemala so that the Guatemalan people will forget their internal prob- 
lems and think only of Guatemalan unity." 


Mexico Wooed by Cairo Neutralist Bloc. President L6pez Mateos had been 
under considerable pressure in recent months from leftist elements within and 
without Mexico which wanted him to swing away from the Western bloc. After the 
Cuban invasion, Premier Fidel Castro had sent Cuban Acting Foreign Minister 
Carlos Olivares Sanchez (HAR, XIV: 390) to promote the anti-U.S. campaign. 
Then, on May 29, Cuba's Foreign Minister, RaGl Roa, who was going to a meeting 
of representatives of neutralist nations in Cairo, stopped for a visit. During May, 
Indonesia's President Sukarno had met Mexican leaders for unofficial talks, pre- 
sumably to urge L6épez Mateos to attend the neutralist session. 





On May 31, Lépez Mateos received an invitation from President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia's President Josip Broz- 
Tito to attend the conference of neutralist nations to be held in Cairo in July. For- 
eign Minister Tello answered for the President, declining on the grounds that no 
agenda had been prepared, that no official list of participating countries had been 
published, and that the Mexican constitution required advance congressional ap- 
proval of presidential trips abroad. However, the real reason behind the refusal 
was the government's determination to avoid aligning itself in any way either with 
Fidelismo in the Western Hemisphere or with the neutralist bloc. 


Industrial Momentum Sustained. Through the impetus of government partic- 
ipation and foreign investment, Mexico progressed toward its goal of eliminating 
costly foreign imports. Since the trend of private investment had been toward pri- 
vate construction projects, the government action further stimulated the nation's 
progress. Several important leaders in the government drive toward industriali- 
zation, Secretary of Industry and Commerce Rail Salinas Lozano, director gen- 
eral of the Comisién Federal de Electricidad (CFE) Manuel Moreno Torres, and 
the director of the national oil enterprise Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), Pascual 
Gutiérrez Roldan, were in the United States and Europe obtaining foreign loans, 
technical information, and specialized equipment. 





Salinas Lozano stated in New York that financial arrangements had been 
made for the construction at Veracruz of the first aluminum-producing plant in 
Latin America. Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa) would have a 35% inter- 
est; American and Foreign Power, 14%; and the Mexican company Aluminoa, 51%. 
The plant would produce 20,000 tons of aluminum annually, increasing to 40,000 
tons after a programmed expansion in 1964. In the past, Mexico had imported 
15,000 tons of aluminum a year at a cost of $10 million. The availability of rail, 
water, and highway transport played an important role in the location of the plant, 
since the raw materials (alumina, aluminum fluoride, and cyrolite) would have 
to be imported, chiefly from Jamaica, where 20% of the world's known reserves 
is found. 
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In addition to the aluminum plant, a new industry to manufacture steel wire 
and an expansion in plants that produce materials used by the petroleum industry 
marked the movement toward the reduction of imports. Cables Mexicanos an- 
nounced the construction of a $1.6 million plant that would eliminate the necessity 
of importing most types of steel wire. Another $14.4 million was slated for expan- 
sion in the production of seamless pipes, drill bits, and drill stones to be used in 
the extensive pipeline construction and oil exploration now going on in Mexico. 


The government also made arrangements to export some pipeline products to In- 
donesia. 


The CFE planned to increase the nation's electrical capacity by 17% through 
a record-level investment by the government of over $184 million in electrifica- 
tion during 1961. Moreno Torres, back from Paris, announced a recent French 
credit of $10 million for electrical equipment to be applied to complete a plant in 
Coahuila. According to Moreno Torres, the government planned to spend $73 mil- 
lion of a $76.2 million credit promised by England, France, and Switzerland on 


the Infiernillo project in Michoacén, which would be the largest hydroelectric plant 
in Latin America. 


Growth Stimulated in Extractive Industries. In London, Gutiérrez Roldan 
concluded terms for a $28 million loan for PEMEX. Later, in France, he arranged 
a two-year extension of the deadline for the expenditure of a $50 million credit to 
PEMEX from several European banks in England, France, and Holland, of which 
only $8 million had thus far been used. In addition to the construction of new petro- 
chemical plants (HAR, XIV: 295), PEMEX was expanding distribution of gasoline 





products to the Pacific coast. As an interim measure, Mexican tankers would 
transport refined products from Salina Cruz on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to 
Ensenada, whence it would be distributed to other points in Baja California. Part 
of the newly-acquired European capital would be spent to construct a refinery at 
Mazatlan, Sinaloa, the pipeline terminal from the east coast oilfields. From Mazat- 
l4n, gasoline would be distributed along the entire 5,000-mile west coast. 


Mexico sent PEMEX representatives to Maracay, Venezuela, to take part in 
talks with delegations from ten other oil- exporting nations of Latin America. In 
addition to jurisdictional, administrative, and exploration subjects, the matter of 
collective action in marketing was high on the agenda (see INTERNATIONAL). As 
far as Mexico was concerned, foreign markets affected a small proportion of its 
total oil production. Petroleum products in the domestic market, on the other 
hand, furnished 90% of Mexico's energy requirements, and here the increasing 
yearly demand of 6.5% would require an upward adjustment in the present fore- 
cast of a 3% advancement in annual production. As World Petroleum noted, the 
main Mexican difficulty lay in a shortage of capital and the absence of competition. 


Gutiérrez Rolddn's success in obtaining more financial backing would help to pro- 
vide a stimulus to growth. 





Mining interest centered on sulphur production and the changing ownership 
resulting from the new mining law (HAR, XIV: 116). The mounting quantity of 
Mexican sulphur exports proved to be a matter of both encouragement and concern 
to Mexicans. The rate of production had advanced from 1% of world production in 
1954 to 19% in 1959 and was continuing to rise, due in particular to the relatively 
new Frasch process in which sulphur was extracted after steam under pressure 
was injected into the underground sulphur domes located above oil deposits. Again, 
the paramount issue was whether Mexico would derive the benefit from the enor- 
mous increase in sulphur sales or whether foreign interests were exploiting the 
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natural resources. The government, however, did not appear to be alarmed, and 
prospects were that Mexico might advance even beyond its present position as the 
world's fourth-largest producer. 


The 'Mexicanization" of mines continued in two more of the four major 
mining companies, the U.S.-operated Fresnillo Company and the San Francisco 
Mines firm of London. Each sold a 51% controlling interest to Metalirgica Pefio- 
les, a private company controlled by Mexican nationals. American Metal Climax 
had already undergone a similar exchange of interest in ownership (HAR, XIV: 297). 
American Smelting and Refining Company remained as the only large foreign-owned 
industry not yet ''Mexicanized."' Some foreign firms believed that their profits 
would be about the same with a 49% interest as they had been prior to changes un- 
der the new mining law. The reaction in London, for example, was that it was 
"almost too good to be true."" Meanwhile, Metaldrgica Pefioles announced plans 
for expansion, with a new zinc smelter to be built in Torre6n, Coahuila, and a 
sodium sulfate plant at Laguna del Rey in northern Mexico. 


Agriculture Proclaimed Main Concern of Nation. President L6épez Mateos 
continued to emphasize employment opportunities as the government's principal 
concern in Mexico's economic growth program. However, since it was difficult 
to transfer excess rural labor from farms to industry, the remote peasant had 
benefited little from industrialization. For several years, a measure of relief 
from the excess labor pressure had been achieved through the U.S. bracero pro- 
gram, which the U.S. House of Representatives had recently voted to extend for 
two more years, despite opposition from the Kennedy administration (HAR, XIV: 
296). Inasmuch as the U.S. Senate was delaying its action on the measure anda 
final congressional decision was not expected until later in the year, the United 
States had requested that the seventh international conference of the Joint United 
States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, scheduled to meet in Mexico City on the 
15th of May, be postponed until later in the year. In another move by the U.S. 
Government, Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg, who had planned to forbid the em- 
ployment in Laredo and El Paso of Mexicans residing on the Mexican side of the 
border, reversed the decision after a discussion with Mexican Ambassador Anto- 
nio Carrillo Flores. 





The agricultural issue in the L6pez Mateos program was also one of stabi- 
lizing prices on food products and of obtaining a higher level of national income 
from cash crops exported. Consumption had outpaced production in edible and 
soapmaking fats and oils, an indication of a higher per capita income as well as 
of a rapidly-expanding population. Though Mexican authorities had forecast an 
increase of 27,000 short tons in fat and oil production during 1961, they found it 
would be necessary to import an estimated 17,400 tons, which was considerably 
more than the 1960 imports of 10,000 tons. Shortages and government restrictions 
on imports had caused prices on these products in Mexico to increase gradually by 
more than 50% since 1958. 


In addition to problems with fats and oils, a crisis had developed in avicul- 
ture, where poultry diseases and the inflationary prices charged by feed producers 
and poultry retailers had made Mexican chickens and eggs cost more than twice as 
much as in the United States. To alleviate the situation, Agriculture Secretary 
Julian Rodriguez Adame established a fact-finding commission and organized the 
Compafifa de Productos Agropecuarios with a capital of $1.2 million to regulate 
prices for poultry feeds and products. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


The U.S. Government announced on June 21 the signing of an agreement for 
a $2 million grant by the International Cooperation Administration (ICA) to the 
Banco Centroamericano de Integracién Econémica. The grant was part of $10 mil- 
lion in loans and grants programmed for assistance to the bank by the United States. 


The bank was established on May 30, 1961, primarily to cultivate the eco- 
nomic development of the member countries and to strengthen and unify the Central 
American common market. It would also assist in the financing of public and pri- 
vate projects related to the integration program, provide technical assistance to 
prospective borrowers, and serve as an intermediary in securing credits from 
other financial institutions. 


With these goals, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua estab- 
lished the bank with an authorized capitalization equivalent to $16 million. Mem- 
bership was also open to Costa Rica, which had been aloof to the Central American 
common market, if it would enter on the same terms as the other members. 


GUATEMALA 


"Red'' Plot Crushed: Human Rights Violated. President Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes announced that his government had crushed a "huge conspiracy" on June 10 
in Guatemala City. In an obvious attempt to classify the incident as a Communist 
plot, the President added that the conspirators had schemed "evidently with the 
help of Fidel Castro and Mexican General Lazaro Cardenas."' He said the plot was 
masterminded by the same military-civilian nucleus that had participated in the 
abortive uprising of November 1960 (HAR, XIII: 776), which he had incorrectly ac- 
cused of being pro-Communist. The President's statement appeared to be a mis- 
representation of the actual political situation; whereas junior officers of the active 


Army had instigated the November uprising, the June 10 plot involved nonactive of- 
ficers. 





Accomplished at a reported cost of two deaths, six wounded, and an undis- 
closed number of arrests, the government "triumph" subsequently backfired. In 
a June 12 bulletin, the Asociaci6én de Estudiantes Universitarios (AEU) protested 
the torture of undergraduate Francisco Augusto Lemus. It charged that Lemus 
had been arrested "in circumstances of utmost tragedy and violence. '' Meanwhile, 
Lemus was detained in the emergency ward of the Guatemalan Institute of Social 
Security hospital as a political prisoner. In an interview with a France Press re- 
porter, Ydigoras Fuentes stoutly denied that Lemus had been tortured, asserting 
that the young law student had been injured "while resisting arrest.'' Nevertheless, 
the pattern of events subsequent to the June 10 plot did not substantiate the Presi- 
dent's conclusions. The Guatemalan press, in the interim, had exposed a series 
of warrantless arrests in which political suspects were held incommunicado. Prin- 
cipal among those denied habeas corpus were Colonel Oscar Domingo Valle Campos 
and Colonel Ernesto Paiz Novales, the latter a former career diplomat under the 
Castillo Armas regime. Released after the personal intervention of Defense Minis- 
ter Colonel Enrique Peralta Azurdia, the colonels testified that they had been sub- 
jected to brutal torture by the Department of Special Investigations. 


Subsequent to the June conspiracy, the Judiciary intervened with surprising 
rapidity. Ranulfo Gonzalez Ovalle, chief of the Department of Special Investiga- 
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tions, was detained by a court order, ostensibly for interrogation. It was rumored 
that official concern for the personal safety of the chief had prompted his detention, 
but on June 12, Justice Augusto Rosales instigated criminal proceedings against 
him; and he was immediately transferred to the central penitentiary to await trial 
on charges of double homicide, torture, and abuse of individual rights. 


For reasons not disclosed but presumably relevant to the June plot, Ydigoras 
Fuentes reorganized the key posts of the Guardia Nacional and the Guardia Judicial. * 
Reinstated as chief of the Guardia Judicial was the controversial Jorge Cérdova Mo- 
lina (HAR, XIV: 22). The reappointment was publicly repudiated by high school 
students of the Instituto Nacional Central de Varones. The student body declared 
that Cérdova Molina had "massacred and trampled under foot the dignity of the 
student body" in an August 1960 fracas. The AEU joined in the crusade against 
Cérdova Molina, maintaining that his appointment was unconstitutional because le- 
gal charges existed against him in court records. Meanwhile, the President indi- 
cated that he was prepared to revoke the chief's commission, should legal cause be 
conclusively demonstrated. 


Under pressure from the more liberal faction of Congress, Interior Minister 
Guillermo Lépez Rodrfguez, who had just been appointed on June 9, was called to 
account for the repressive activities of the Guardia Nacional and the Guardia Judi- 
cial. However, the investigation, boycotted at first by the Ydigoristas and later 
conducted in a political atmosphere described by Alejandro Arenales Catalan, of 
the Partido Democracia Cristiana Guatemalteca, as "a theatrical performance in 
bad taste,"' failed to establish definite responsibility for the recent tortures. Carlos 
Hall Lloreda, of the Partido Revolucionario, concluded the interrogation with a pro- 
posal to form a permanent congressional committee in defense of human rights. It 
was expected that the Partido Revolucionario would continue to press its proposal 
when Congress reconvened in August. 


Anti-Communism and the Budget. The President broke precedent on June 7 
by personally exhorting a vacillating Congress to initiate positive legislative action 
in the field of social justice as a deterrent to Communism. As a first step, Con- 
gress responded on the same day by authorizing requests for loans totaling $18 mil- 
lion from the Development Loan Fund and the Export-Import Bank for the completion 
of the Inter-American Highway, the Molino-Rio Paz highway, and the Rio Hondo- 
Honduran frontier highway. It was anticipated that these projects would serve to 
alleviate unemployment, facilitate the flow of commerce, and increase the tourist 
industry. 





The budget for fiscal 1961-62 was approved on June 29. The need for con- 
gressional action before July 1 (the beginning of the new fiscal year) and the en- 
couraging prospects of additional U.S. aid under the Alliance for Progress resulted 
in its acceptance. The fiscal plan called for an appropriation of 121 million quet- 
zales (1 quetzal = $1) during the new year. The President pointed out that the new 
budget was drafted to meet the threat of "totalitarianism" by providing for an in- 
creased military establishment and for the expansion of industry and commerce. 


In the wake of rumors of invasion and contraband activity, the isolated north- 
ern department of El Petén was brought sharply into focus in presidential planning. 
The new budget provided for a large colonization scheme for families of chicle har- 
vesters. Moreover, the Petén was to be transformed into a "military zone" and 





*The Guardia Judicial is a criminal investigation bureau of which the Depart- 


ment of Special Investigations is a branch; the Guardia Nacional is a security police 
force. 
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armed with sufficient strength to protect Guatemala's territorial rights along the 
borders with Mexico and British Honduras. It was expected that the coordinated 
colonization-defense plan in El Petén, apart from providing housing and defense, 
would also promote agriculture. 


Significant in Ydfgoras Fuentes' budget were provisions for the founding of 
a vast agricultural community in the department of Alta Verapaz. The four-year 
plan, with its center of operations in the Sebol area, would permit the establish- 
ment of 6,000 families on new lands. The homesteaders would be granted land 


titles, technical assistance, roads, and other resources necessary to establish 
the colony. 


The budget authorized new pay scales for public schoolteachers. Provision 
was also made for the continued construction of new educational facilities. More- 
over, the Servicio Cooperative Interamericano de Educacién (SCIDE) would con- 
tinue its efforts to raise the 30% literacy level. Nevertheless, a scarcity of 
qualified teachers, plus continued opposition by the breweries to a national educa- 
tion tax on beer, would tend to circumscribe the effectiveness of the budget in the 
field of public education. 


Power of Student Opinion. Undaunted by a threat from the governor of Anti- 
gua to close down the women's teachers' college in the city of Antigua, students 
struck in protest over the expulsion of their principal, Rosa Amalia Ramfrez. 
While reasons for ousting the principal were not entirely clear, a Ministry of Edu- 
cation spokesman indicated that Srta. Ramirez had requested a transfer in May but 
had failed to specify an institution. On the other hand, students at the school pro- 
tested against investigations of the private lives of women teachers. The principal 
demand of the students was the immediate reinstatement of Srta. Ramfrez or the 
granting to her of another post with no loss in salary. At the end of June it ap- 
peared that the students had won at least a partial victory. Srta. Ramfrez was to 
be employed by SCIDE, in Guatemala, with no reduction in pay. 





Invasion Scare: Mexico Denounced before OAS. Guatemalan relations with 
Mexico reached their most critical point since the January 1959 dispute over terri- 
torial fishing rights (HAR, XII: 13-14). Ydigoras Fuentes focused national attention 
on a May 30 broadcast from Havana, during which, he said, ex-President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzm4n had warned Guatemalans that a three-pronged invasion of their 
country was imminent. It was most unlikely, however, that Fidel Castro would 
have permitted such an announcement. At any rate, the incident provided Ydigoras 
Fuentes with a timely opportunity to divert political attention from internal prob- 


lems with the prospect of achieving a greater degree of national cohesion in the 
face of a common threat. 





On June 1, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent a formal note of protest to 
the Organization of American States (OAS). The note alleged that a CArdenas- 
Castro-sponsored invasion of Guatemala from Mexican territory was imminent. 
Mexico officially denied the protest and invited the OAS to send observers to its 
territory (see pp. 482-3). Finally, deeming such an inspection unnecessary, the 
OAS rejected the Guatemalan note for "lack of evidence." Foreign Minister Jests 
Unda Murillo later stated that the Guatemalan note had been purely "informative." 


Industry on the Rise; Agricultural Productivity Down. Judged in terms of 
international reserves and a balanced budget, the Guatemalan economy appeared 
reasonably healthy at the close of the first quarter of 1961. The Foreign Commerce 
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Weekly reported that foreign exchange reserves had increased from a low of 
$44,880,000 in August 1960 to $60,439,000 early in 1961. Likewise, the internal 
financial situation of the government had shown improvement during the same 
period. Revenues for the first seven months of fiscal 1960-61 reached $52.4 
million, whereas expenditures for the same period amounted to only $45 million. 


Industry continued to develop. During the first quarter of the year, two new 
factories were inaugurated in Guatemala City, while a third expanded its facilities. 
Enrique Arzu y Cia. installed Japanese machinery for the manufacture of flash- 
light batteries, while Arrow Inter-América opened a shirt factory. Both of these 
factories would import their raw materials. At a cost of $1 million, Empresa In- 
dustrial Ibarguren increased its hydroelectric power output for the expansion of its 
Cantel cotton textile mill (HAR, XIV: 118). Industrias y Comercio Textiles Rex, a 
private company, obtained a loan from the Inter-American Development Bank to 
purchase a spinning mill from the United States. 


Construction was scheduled for two new electric generating plants: the Rio 
Hondo- Los Esclavos project and the thermoelectric installation at Puerto Matias 
de Galvez on the Caribbean. Moreover, special studies to determine the hydro- 
electric and hydraulic resources of Lake Atitl4n were outlined. The object of this 
research would be to provide new industrial areas outside the capital for the sup- 
ply of the Central American market. 


The new jet-clipper air service, inaugurated in December 1960 by Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways (HAR, XIII: 868), was extended to connect with San José and 
Panama. The expanded service was calculated to give additional impetus to the 
growing tourist industry in Guatemala. 


From the standpoint of agriculture, the economic situation was far from sat- 
isfactory. Reporting for the first quarter of 1961, the Foreign Commerce Weekly 
pointed out that coffee prices were depressed, and the yield was approximately 
200,000 bags (132 lbs. each) less than the previous year. The Guatemalan press 
indicated that production had fallen off particularly on the nationalized farms. 





A scarcity of maize, the staple of Guatemala's poor, was reported through- 
out the nation in June, causing the Minister of Economy to prohibit the export of 
the product. The Ministry of Agriculture also reported a shortage of cattle. Herds 
had decreased by 7% and would have to be built up, not only to supply increased do- 


mestic meat consumption but also to satisfy the anticipated foreign export market 
(HAR, XIV: 395). 


EL SALVADOR 


Assurance of Free Elections. In an ardent pre-election appeal, the Partido 
Demécrata Cristiano (PDC) urged all political parties to form a solid bloc against 
"any move on the part of the authorities to form an official party." Accordingly, 
six of the eight political parties that had drafted the proposed electoral law (HAR, 
XIV: 301) jointly petitioned the governing directorate requesting a definite guaran- 
tee of free elections and a promise to abstain from forming an official party. The 
Partido Acci6én Renovadora (PAR), which had previously charged that the directo- 
rate, by holding government- sponsored meetings in military barracks (HAR, XIV: 
397), was not following a politically neutral course, obtained an official promise 
that henceforth civilian meetings would not be conducted in military establishments. 
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Meanwhile, the newly-appointed Minister of Defense, Major Oscar Alfonso 
Rodriguez Simé (HAR, XIV: 396), reiterated the directorate's claim to a neutral- 
ist position. He emphatically declared that the Army would not intervene in the 
electoral process of the forthcoming September elections under any circumstances. 
The conservative daily La Prensa Grafica interpreted the Rodriguez assertion to 
mean that the purity of the election was thereby guaranteed. If this assumption 
were correct, it would be the first time since 1930 that the country had gone to the 
polls without an official party. 





Social Reform Continued. In the wake of a series of social reform decrees 
(HAR, XIV: 204-5), the directorate approved a law with built-in guarantees and 
safeguards for rural workers. The new law comprised three important general 
aspects: rules and regulations for permanent workers; rules and regulations for 
migrant, part-time workers; and employer obligations. More specifically, the 
statute provided protection for the rural worker in such important matters as 
hours of work, vacations, and diet. 





The Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare reported progress in the formula- 
tion of labor controls to protect women and minors. It would be forbidden to em- 
ploy children under twelve years of age. Minors would be given apprenticeships 
according to their interests and aptitudes. There were numerous other clauses to 
defend the welfare of women and children. 


Labor Merger Expected. The two major organized labor forces, the con- 
struction workers' Sindicato General de Trabajadores de la Industria de la Cons- 
trucci6n and the textile workers' Federacién de Trabajadores Textiles, were ex- 
pected to merge early in July. Divided over political issues since the September 
1960 convention of the national labor organization Confederacién General de Tra- 
bajadores Salvadorefios (CGTS), the two factions patched up their differences, 
removed the leaders responsible for the division, and prepared to return to the 
fold of the CGTS. The Inter-American Labor Bulletin classified the two merg- 
ing groups as democratic in their political orientation and pointed out that the 
merger would bring an additional 14,600 members into the CGTS. The two unions 
would together constitute approximately 40% of the total CGTS membership. 








Business Slack; Record Crops Expected. In the wake of two changes of 
government within four months (HAR, XIII: 683-4; XIV: 23-5), international mon- 
etary reserves dipped to a dangerously low level. According to a Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly report, El Salvador's international reserves shrank to 39,656,000 
colones (1 col6n = $. 40), the lowest point since World War II. This level would 
presumably be bolstered by the new foreign exchange control measures decreed in 
April (HAR, XIV: 301). Designed to recapture a substantial amount of future ex- 
change earnings from exports, the measures were expected to curb the flight of 
capital and thus prevent the devaluation of the colén. 











The rapid succession in changes of administration, plus the ensuing foreign 
exchange controls produced a general feeling of insecurity among customers. Sales 
of merchandise in the higher-priced brackets were depressed, collections were re- 
ported difficult, and despite the fact that Lt. Col. Julio Adalberto Rivera, president 
of the nationalized Central Reserve Bank, had promised an easing of credit (HAR, 
XIV: 398), banks were more cautious in granting loans. The budget bureau, in the 
meantime, announced a decline in the Salvadorean economy as reflected by a fall- 
ing off of national revenue. In an attempt to stimulate local business, industrial- 
ists appealed to national pride in a campaign to induce the public to ''buy Salvado- 
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rean.'' Stickers with the initials ''BS" (buen salvadorefio) appeared on many ve- 
hicles and were displayed in newspaper advertisements. 


In an effort to stabilize the col6n, the government-controlled Central Re- 
serve Bank raised the commercial bank re-discount rate to 6%. While foreign 
investment was obviously hampered by a succession of monetary controls, it was 
the official hope, on the other hand, that a stable col6n would encourage a contin- 
uation of foreign investment. While the Inter-American Development Bank was 
reported studying the Salvadorean request for an economic infusion to the extent 
of 52 million colones, the directorate, in an effort to increase revenues, announced 
an export tax equivalent to 6¢ per lb. on shrimp. 


The Foreign Commerce Weekly reported a boom in the cotton industry. 
Virtually all of the 1960-61 bumper crop had been marketed, and a substantial 
volume of the 1961-62 crop had been sold for future delivery. The brisk market 
at $29.15 per quintal (101.4 lbs.) f.o.b., about $3.00 more per quintal than the 
prices received for the 1960-61 crop, was expected to increase 1962 plantings of 
cotton by 25%. 





Jet Airport Planned. The Export-Import Bank and the Development Loan 
Fund announced in a joint press release that loans totaling $4,250,000 had been 
authorized for the expansion and modernization of San Salvador's Ilopango Interna- 
tional Airport. The new airport, planned to accommodate commercial jet aircraft, 
would enable El Salvador to compete with Guatemala and Costa Rica in the tourist 
industry (see p. 489). Furthermore, it was expected that improved passenger 
service would strengthen the country's position in the Central American Common 
Market. 





HONDURAS 


Amnesty Bill Opposed. While President Ramén Villeda Morales was ar- 
duously working to establish a national "Operation Bootstrap" (see below), there 
were continued signs of unrest and political struggle in Honduras. The double- 
headed power setup established by the 1957 constitution (HAR, X: 653), which 
gave the Army virtual autonomy from the executive and forced it to build up the 
Civil Guard as an armed counter-force, continued to be the core problem of Hon- 
duran politics. In a publicized effort to strengthen Villeda Morales' position, 
Civil Guard chief Marcelino Ponce Martinez inspected Guard detachments in Ta- 
langa and Cuaimaca, which formed part of the network that was supposed to deter 
any effort by the Army to consolidate its power. 





A general amnesty bill introduced in November 1960 in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties by Eugenio Matute Canizales seemed to have lost some of its most influential 
backers. Both the President and the students' Federacién de Estudiantes Universi- 
tarios de Honduras (FEUH) had withdrawn their support. The passing of the bill 
would allow the re-entry into the country of a large number of persons opposed to 
the present regime and might set the stage for more and stronger uprisings. The 
bill had been passed on for study to a special congressional committee, which had 
rendered an adverse opinion. Back in the Chamber, the committee's opinion was 
upheld 26 to 16. 


Restlessness was not restricted to official circles. The opposition Partido 
Nacional replaced its treasurer, Antonio Ram6n Diaz, allegedly because of his 
personal ambition within the party. 
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President Villeda Morales gave the inaugural address for the new Banco 
Centroamericano de Integraci6n Econémica (see p. 486). He declared that, in 
his estimation, the establishment of the bank, whose headquarters were in Tegu- 
cigalpa, was the greatest step forward since independence. Vice President and 
Education Minister Juan Miguel Mejfa was chosen as Honduras' representative to 
the bank. To fill the vacancy thus created in the Cabinet, Villeda Morales chose 
José Martinez Ordéfiez, who promised to seek better pay for teachers and better 
teaching facilities in the schools. 


"Operation Bootstrap."" As a result of the consultative help received from 
Puerto Rican technicians, President Villeda Morales began talks with other gov- 
ernment officials seeking to establish an "Operation Bootstrap" for Honduras. 
The first step to stimulate a program for national industrial development dove- 
tailed with a lowering of tariffs on whole grains for milling and a $150,000 loan to 
Molinos de Honduras by the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB). This loan 
was to cover 44.5% of the dollar cost of a new corn mill to be constructed at San 
Pedro Sula, Honduras' second largest city. The mill would process 40 tons of 
whole grain a day. 





A national bond issue known as "Bonos 1961"' was approved by Congress. 
The issue was to have a total value of 6.3 million lempiras (2 lempiras = $1) and 
would raise the national debt to 38 million lempiras. Two kinds of bonds were 
approved: one for institutions, bearing 4% interest, and the other restricted to 
individuals, bearing 6% interest. 


The U.N. Special Fund agreed to cooperate in a study of Honduran timber 
resources. The area to be covered by the project was to exclude the department 
of Olancho, where a separate study was being carried out by the National Bulk 
Carriers Company, which planned to use Honduras' extensive pine forests as a 
pulp source. 


Housing for Banana Workers. The banana workers' union Sindicato de Tra- 
bajadores de la Tela Railroad Company received approval of a $300,000 loan from 
the International Cooperation Administration to be used in starting four housing 
colonies. Each colony would eventually consist of 750 units, making a total of 
3,000 units. They were to be constructed in Tela, Puerto Cortés, Progreso, and 
La Lima, which is headquarters for the Honduran division of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, known as the Tela Railroad Company. The company had once offered to do- 
nate land for the project, but it now wanted to bring the matter to the bargaining 
table during the next labor contract negotiations, which were to take place in Octo- 
ber or November. The union, however, wished to start construction within 60 
days and had appealed to the government for aid in overcoming the impasse. 





NICARAGUA 


Pre-Electoral Conference Unsuccessful. Basing his call on the danger of 
Communism and referring to the Nicaraguan Government's guarantees of free 
elections with observers from the Organization of American States (OAS), Arch- 
bishop Alejandro Gonzdélez of Managua sent invitations to President Luis Somoza 
and Conservative Party leader Fernando Agtiero to meet in the Papal Nuncio's of- 
fice to discuss measures to make these guarantees effective. The meeting was 
held on June 27, but no agreement for the forthcoming 1963 presidential election 
was reached. Strong disagreement was reported over the authority and function 
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of a possible team of OAS observers or technicians as well as over Agiliero's pro- 
posal that the National Guard be neutralized during the election period or that its 
chief, the President's brother General Anastasio ("Tachito") Somoza, be changed. 


President Somoza said that representatives from the OAS would be welcome 
as observers but not with authority to intervene, because such intervention or au- 
thority over national affairs would reduce Nicaragua to the level of the new African 
nations, where the United Nations had conducted elections. In regard to the pro- 
posal that the National Guard chief be changed or that either the U.N. or the OAS 
"neutralize" the military during the elections, the President was reportedly op- 
posed to such measures, stating that the National Guard was functioning properly 
and protecting national security. As long as he was President, he said, there 
would be no change in its chief. Meanwhile, in Washington, ''Tachito" Somoza 
gave repeated assurances that the election would be held under full guarantees of 
liberty, calling attention to the recent constitutional amendment providing that no 
member of the Somoza family could be a candidate. 


Further national disharmony was caused by the distribution of campaign but- 
tons proposing ''Tachito" Somoza for President. The buttons, carrying the national 
colors, a picture of the proposed candidate, and the words "Vote for Anastasio So- 
moza Debayle, President of Nicaragua, 1963-1969," were distributed just a few 
hours before the meeting between the President and Agiiero. The General was 
quick to deny responsibility for the action, pointing out that it was unconstitutional 
for anyone in a position such as his to be a candidate. He attributed the move to 
persons “interested in deceiving the public." 


Catholic University Inaugurated. In the Teatro Margot in Managua on the 
16th of June, the new Universidad Catélica Centroamericana (HAR, XIII: 600) was 
inaugurated by its president the Rev. Father Le6n Palléis. The inaugural speeches 
indicated that the purpose of the institution would be to provide an education that 
would prepare for resistance to Communism. A message from Pope John XXIII 
was read by the Papal Nuncio. 





New American Ambassador Well Received. The recently-arrived American 
Ambassador Aaron Brown (HAR, XIV: 122) was commended in the national press 
for his interest in the whole of Nicaragua and for his use of the Spanish language in 
his speeches. It was noted also that he was absent from Managua on May 27, the 
annual Military Day, and the opposition press asked pointedly whether this meant 
that Ambassador Brown was not an admirer of militarism in government. 





New Budget; Economic Improvement Foreseen. The budget for fiscal 1961- 
62, presented to the legislature for approval on June 20, recommended decreases 
of 19,200,414 cérdobas (7 cérdobas = $1.00). Reductions were recommended for 
the Ministries of Public Works; Army, Navy, and Aviation; Labor; and Public 
Health. Increases were proposed for the Ministries of the Interior, Agriculture, 
Economy, and Education. In the last category, provision was made for the open- 
ing of 150 new schools. 





Statistics released by the National Foreign Trade Council in New York re- 
vealed a measure of economic recovery from the recession of 1960. Small gains 
were noted in cotton and meat production as well as in the total herds of cattle. The 
coffee crop was estimated at 630,000 quintales (1 quintal = 101.4 lbs.), showing a 
smaller loss from the October floods than had been expected (HAR, XIII: 687). In 
the meantime, as of March 31, gold and foreign currency reserves had increased 
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to $19 million, $3.5 million more than on March 31, 1960. The total figure in- 
cluded $1.5 million drawn against credits with the International Monetary Fund. 


A loan of $9.1 million from the Development Loan Fund and Export-Import 
Bank was announced in Washington. The money would be used for the construction 
and improvement of highways in agricultural areas. 


COSTA RICA 


Orlich Challenged. Otilio Ulate, presidential candidate of the Partido Uni6n 
Nacional, proposed to Liberacién Nacional candidate Francisco Orlich that he join 
him in a united anti-Communist front with each continuing to maintain his own po- 
sition on internal affairs in the 1962 presidential campaign. The suggestion was 
made by radio and in Ulate's newspaper Diario de Costa Rica. The political ma- 
neuver was seen as an attempt to seize the initiative on an issue which could raise 
few enemies for Ulate's campaign. 








New American Ambassador. American Ambassador Raymond Telles (HAR, 
XIV: 123) arrived in Costa Rica and held his first press conference. Telles said 
that he was confident that two new U.S. loans would be made to Costa Rica. One 
of the loans, in the amount of $8 million, would be used to solve San José's water 
and sewerage problems; the other, for $5 million, would be designated for agricul- 
tural equipment and improvements. The Ambassador also stressed the need for all 
American nations to unite in resistance to the threats of Communism. Ambassador 
Telles, the first U.S. citizen of Mexican descent to occupy an ambassadorial post, 





planned to hold frequent informal press conferences. This earned the thorough ap- 
proval of local newsmen, who also applauded his fluency in the Spanish language. 
Later in the month, Telles distributed prizes at a school swimming meet with the 
assistance of his two young daughters. He revealed plans to visit various parts of 
the country in order to get acquainted with more of Costa Rica. 


Economic Pressures Felt. As low coffee prices continued on the world mar- 
ket, pressures against the national economy became increasingly serious, and for- 
eign reserves dropped from $22 million on March 31, 1960, to $19 million on March 
31 of the current year. Faced with this adverse situation, the Central Bank sug- 
gested a change of the official rate from 5.70 colones to the dollar to 6.65 colones, 
the present free exchange rate. This move was blocked by popular protests, and 
many groups made counterproposals. The School of Economics at the University 
of Costa Rica began a study of ways to avoid the devaluation of the colén. 





Future Foreign Investments. According to President Mario Echandi, there 
were indications that foreign investments would increase. A fertilizer plant was 
one possibility which would represent a $10 million outlay, and one or more petro- 
leum refineries each representing an investment of at least $6 million, was another 
(HAR, XIV: 402). A proposed cement plant, according to the President, could 
mean up to $4 million more. 





Tornado Damage. A tornado on June 20 destroyed five blocks of homes and 
buildings in Puntarenas, killing five persons and leaving 200 families homeless. 
The windstorm lasted only five minutes but caused damage estimated at 5 million 
colones. Two frame hotels were completely destroyed, and the roof of the Pacific 


Electric Railroad station was torn off as the storm passed in a swath about a block 
wide. 
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PANAMA 


Anti-Communist Facade. President Roberto F. Chiari's dire and repeated 
warnings of social unrest and encroaching Fidelismo in Panama resulted in June 
in a flurry of anti-Communist activity. Politicians, businessmen's organizations, 
and certain student groups created an impressive facade of widespread right-wing 
reaction. Unfortunately, press accounts of the activities of anti-Communists and 
anti-Fidelistas were conspicuously devoid of adequate references to left-wing re- 
action or reprisal. 





Early in the month, a much-heralded and well-organized student demonstra- 
tion took place in front of the presidential palace. Despite exaggerated news ac- 
counts, it was a rather insignificant expression of anti-Communism in Panama, 
for the students, about 500, were all from Catholic high schools. The demonstra- 
tion was noisy and exciting, however, primarily because of the efforts of some 
pro-Castro hecklers, but the significance of their activities was minimized in 
press reports of the fracas. When the students reached the presidential palace 
from Plaza Porras, they were greeted by an impressive array of government of- 
ficials, including the President and Minister of Interior and Justice Marcos A. 
Robles. National Assembly deputy Carlos Fabrega and the students demanded a 
break in relations with Cuba, intercession in behalf of the Puente Blanco brothers 
(one a Panamanian), who were political prisoners in Cuba, and strict enforcement 
of Law 43, which outlaws the Communist Party in Panama. President Chiari re- 
cevied a delegation of the students in his office and reaffirmed his anti-Communist 
and anti-Cuban convictions. Meanwhile, the two-hour melee outside the palace 


resulted in the arrest of 34 persons, all of them presumably the hecklers. The 
proprietors of business establishments along Avenida Central were as friendly as 
the government toward the anti-Castro demonstration. Upon learning of the pro- 
test move, they had agreed to close their doors at four o'clock in the afternoon as 
a gesture of cooperation. 


Within a few days, the pace of anti-leftist activity quickened considerably. 
Radio Cadena Universal, under the direction of Deputy Fabrega, stepped up its 
anti-Communist campaign. A group of businessmen known as the Asociacién Na- 
cional de Desarrollo Econédmico (ANDE) made similar pronouncements, mainly 
in support of the Catholic student demonstration. The leaders of ANDE and Radio 
Cadena soon became the butt of terrorist bombings. Radio Cadena was not to be 
intimidated, however, and furnished air time to Eric Delvalle, the national chair- 
man of the Partido Republicano, which had joined the coalition in support of Chiari 
in the 1960 presidential campaign. Delvalle announced plans for a general strike 
of indefinite duration to begin on June 13. The purposes of the strike, according 
to Delvalle, were to force a break in diplomatic relations with Cuba, to obtain the 
exclusion of Communist elements from government positions in accordance with 
Law 43, to achieve government and private action to improve social and economic 
conditions, and to encourage a concerted effort by the President and ordinary citi- 
zens against Communism. Officers of the civic strike committee were: chairman, 
Victor Florencio Goytia, leader of the opposition Resistencia Civil Liberal; vice- 
chairmen, Joaquin Vallarino and Eric Delvalle; and secretary, José F. Cardona 
Mas. 


Various persons and organizations immediately joined the crusade, but the 
university student organization Unién de Estudiantes Universitarios (UEU) and 
President Chiari reserved their approval of the plan. In a well-written press re- 
lease, the UEU questioned the legality of the strike as well as press prophesies 
and other reports of widespread sit-down zeal. 
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The Panama City Rotary Club supported the strike move but believed that it 
should last only 24 hours. The National Chamber of Transport, which controls 
most of the public transportation service in the capital, also endorsed the sit-down, 
but with the same reservation. It hinted that certain, presumably leftist, judges in 
Panama might "grow beards" and mete out convictions under obscure laws to busi- 
nessmen who shut out their employees during the strike. 


Attempts were made by both pro- and anti-Fidelistas to enlist the support of 
Arnulfo Arias Madrid, leader of the Partido Panamefiista. Arias, however, re- 
mained neatly seated on the fence and reiterated his code of ultra-nationalistic pa- 
namefiismo and unconcern for the affairs of other countries. 





Goytia was initially apathetic to the pleas for a 24-hour time limit on the 
strike. After a series of late-evening meetings with Chiari and Foreign Minister 
Galileo Solis, however, he gracefully backed down and agreed to call off the en- 
tire affair. Chiari himself announced the strike moratorium. He salved Goytia's 
feelings by agreeing with all the purposes of the strike. Solis added, however, 
that any action against Cuba should be a collective pronouncement by the whole 
Hemisphere, "therefore we should await the results of the Montevideo conference" 
[to be held in August to discuss President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram]. It was also asserted that the question of U.S. aid to Panama had nothing 
to do with Panama's decisions regarding Cuba. The strike committee did not pro- 
pose to retire into obscurity. It announced that a "Standing Vigilance Committee" 
would remain active to "further the objectives of democracy." 


Kennedy Tax Proposals Protested. Late in May, Finance Minister Gilberto 
Arias traveled to the United States to stimulate interest in his ambitious plans for 
U.S. loans and aid to Panama. While in Washington, he took advantage of the oc- 
casion to discuss with Treasury and State Department officials his country's grave 
concern over President Kennedy's proposed tax increases on U.S. companies a- 
broad (see INTERNATIONAL). Second Vice President and manager of the Colén 
Free Zone José Dominador Bazan later availed himself of the same opportunity. 
He met with State Department officials during his visit to West Point to attend the 
graduation of his son. 





Late in June, these verbal representations were made official by a formal 
letter of protest submitted to the State Department by the Panamanian Embassy in 
Washington. The note pointed out that the legislation, if enacted, would be highly 


prejudicial to Latin America and not at all in keeping with Kennedy's Alliance for 
Progress. 


If private capital were discouraged from entering foreign countries, the re- 
action in Panama would probably be immediate and explosive. Lenient tax and 
registration laws had long encouraged the registration of foreign ships under the 
Panamanian flag (HAR, XIV: 211), as well as an influx of foreign investment. 
Several powerful members of the political plutocracy had become incredibly 
wealthy by acting as consultants and lawyers in foreign investment and registra- 
tion transactions. Any threat to this mutually profitable arrangement would clearly 
jeopardize the current pro-U.S. attitude of the Panamanian elite. 


Tax Reform Project Rolling. President Chiari's mid-June address to a 
joint session of the Panama City Rotary and Lions Clubs was a prudent sequel to 
the earlier civic strike clamor. While a break in relations with Fidel Castro 
might not have held much mass appeal, Chiari's admonishment to the wealthy to 
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tighten their belts and spread the wealth was certain to draw popular acclaim. The 
essence of his impromptu remarks was an indictment of the oligarchy for its fail- 
ure to concern itself with the social and economic betterment of the less fortunate. 
Cemento Panama was the first business concern to respond to Chiari's plea. The 
company's president, Augusto S. Boyd, Jr.,* announced a new profit-sharing plan 
for employees which would result in approximately an extra month's salary per 
man each year. Press reports carried the story under banner headlines, citing 
also the many paternalistic advantages already offered by Cemento Panama to its 
employees. It was an ideal opportunity for the company to improve its public im- 
age; later the Boyd family might feel the need for support in its diatribes against 
U.S. government and business practices. 


Chiari's speech was an auspicious prelude, for less than a week later the 
presidential press office announced that with a view to revising the Panamanian 
tax system he had called a meeting of a special committee. The committee was 
instructed to draft bills for submission to the National Assembly when it convened 
in October providing for direct taxation based on the ability of the taxpayer to pay. 
The members of the committee were Finance Minister Gilberto Arias, Rubén D. 
Carles, Carlos Velarde, Héctor Spencer, Luis Adames, Guillermo Chapman, Di- 
dimo Escartin, and Gustavo Tejada. Rodrigo Nifiez, an OAS financial expert and 
a Panamanian, and Cecil Morgan, a representative of the U.S. International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) in Panama, were also named to participate in the 
planning. 


Tax reform had been one of the major planks of Chiari's inaugural address 


(HAR, XIII: 602). Shortly after taking office in October 1960, he had successfully 
instituted a slight income tax raise with almost no opposition in the National As- 
sembly (HAR, XIII: 875). At that time, however, he had expressed strong doubts 
over the government's ability to enforce the tax laws under existing regulations. 
Therefore, perhaps the most significant instruction to the committee was to study 
ways to “render more effective the administration and collection of taxes, espe- 
cially those on real estate and income." 


Central American Common Market Affiliation Still Urged. Early in June, 
Finance Minister Arias traveled to Tegucigalpa, Honduras, to act as an observer 
at a meeting of the Central American Common Market. (see p. 486). After his re- 
turn he again urged that Panama join the organization, if only to keep in step with 
the countries of South America and Europe. He also announced that Panama had 
been invited by Costa Rica (not a member of the Central American Common Mar- 
ket) to enter into a preferential trade agreement. A committee was later estab- 
lished to study both proposals. 





Development of Panama's industrial potential through affiliation with the 
Central American market was another plank in the incumbent administration's 
early economic planning (HAR, XIII: 602). The appointment of the study commit- 
tee drew together the leaders of most of the important business and industrial or- 
ganizations. An early decision in favor of the trade agreements was, therefore, 
expected. 


New TV Station. Plans were announced for the installation of a second 
television station in Panama City to be completed by January 1962. The first 








*Related to former Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd, who was responsible 
for the 1959 riots in the Canal Zone (HAR, XII: 597). 
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station to be installed, RPC-TV, owned by the Eleta family, had operated for 
over a year. Another station had been in operation for some time in the Canal 
Zone. The new television firm was chartered as Televisora Nacional de Panama. 
Its president was Rodolfo E. Chiari, a brother of President Roberto Chiari. The 
other officials were Roberto Aleman, vice-president; Ricardo Chiari, another 
brother of the President, treasurer; Carlos Agustin Arias, secretary; and Mario 
Ghio, assistant treasurer. Rodolfo Garcia de Paredes was appointed manager. 
According to Rodolfo Chiari and Donald Coyle, vice-president of the American 
Broadcasting Company, the station would be affiliated with ABC International. 
Programming would be coordinated with the Central American regional network 
of five stations and would broadcast on two channels throughout Panama. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


No Deal on Tractors. The proposed tractors-for-prisoners trade ended 
in a stalemate, since neither the ''Tractors for Freedom" Committee nor Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro was willing to accept the other's terms. The committee had 
been formed in May (HAR, XIV: 405) to collect funds for the tractors which Castro 
had suggested be exchanged for some 1,200 invaders captured in April. A ten-man 
prisoner delegation sent to talk with the committee had presented Castro's demand: 
500 large 30-ton vehicles, with a total value of about $28 million. The committee, 
however, offered only small tractors whose total worth would be about $3.5 mil- 
lion. There was also disagreement whether the exchange was to be considered as 
payment of indemnity for war damages (Castro's view) or simply as a trade of the 
prisoners for the tractors (the U.S. view). 





The committee had set a June 7 deadline for Castro to reply to their small- 
tractor offer. His answer was that he would stick by his demand for $28 million 
worth of tractors, but he suggested that a group representing the committee and 
empowered to mediate be sent to Cuba. In the same note, Castro talked of a "free- 
dom for freedom" exchange of political prisoners held in the United States and 
elsewhere for the invaders, in which case Cuba would renounce all indemnity 
claims. He had previously singled out three invasion leaders whom he would ex- 
change only on a "freedom for freedom" basis. These were Manuel Artime, José 
Pérez San Roman, and Rafael Bolivar Fuentes. Their exchange depended on the 
release, respectively, of Francisco Molina del Rio, on trial for murder in the 
United States,* Puerto Rican nationalist leader Pedro Albizu Campos, and Henry 
Winston, a Negro Communist jailed in the United States. 


. The committee, ostensibly only a citizens’ group and thus without authoriza- 
tion to negotiate with a foreign government, chose to overlook the implication that 
what Castro wanted to negotiate was the question of indemnification and the exchange 





* 

Molina was sentenced by a U.S. court in June to from 20 years to life on a 
charge of second-degree murder. He had been convicted in April of causing the 
death of a Venezuelan girl killed by a stray bullet during a café gun fight between 
pro- and anti-Fidelistas in New York (HAR, XIV: 406). Molina was also given a 
prison term on a charge of assault with intent to kill and on another charge of 
second-degree assault, to run concurrently with the murder sentence. 
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of political prisoners. Instead, they sent a four-man team of agricultural experts* 
whose mission it was to determine what kind of plows, disks, and cultivating equip- 
ment should be included as attachments for the small tractors. 


With both sides at cross purposes, a deadlock was to have been expected. 
Castro said he would accept small tractors if their total value equalled $28 million. 
The committee refused this on the grounds that it would be a concession on indem- 
nification. The committee then disbanded, and, although Castro sent the same 
prisoner delegation to the United States again in late June, the exchange appeared 
dead. There were some calls from Cuban exiles to form a committee among them- 
selves, but it was unlikely that anything would come of it. 


The one positive result of the negotiations was that it provided the occasion 
for the first visit to Cuba by U.S. newsmen since the invasion. Among the eight 
U.S. reporters who accompanied the agricultural team to Havana was Tad Szulc 
of the New York Times. After talking extensively with Castro, Szulc wrote that, 
in his view, if Cuba became a Communist state (which he considered a likely pos- 
sibility), it still seemed doubtful that it would ever function as a classic Soviet sat- 
ellite. He mentioned Castro's insistence on the fact that, in accepting socialism, 
Cuba did not deny itself the right to work out its own variation on the basic theme. 
He also wrote that, while both the top Cuban leaders and a great many supporters 
of the revolutionary regime were warmly thankful to the Soviet Union for economic 
and military assistance given in the last 18 months, there was no effort at estab- 
lishing a Soviet cult in Cuba in the manner of the European satellites. ** 





Underground Groups in Coalition. Terroristic acts against the Castro re- 
gime had virtually ground to a halt in the post-invasion period. Many underground 
leaders had been captured in the roundups of counterrevolutionaries, leaving their 
organizations disrupted. In June, the remnants of some of the underground groups 
apparently moved to consolidate their assets. Several groups united in a Consejo 
Nacional Revolucionario (National Revolutionary Council), which would be subor- 
dinated to the central exile body outside Cuba, the Consejo Revolucionario (Revo- 
lutionary Council). In this regard, it was important to note the dissension within 
Manuel (Manolo) Ray's Movimiento Revolucionario del Pueblo (MRP), sparked by 
the formation of the Consejo Nacional Revolucionario. Ray, whose group had the 
strongest underground in Cuba, had led the MRP out of the Revolutionary Council 
in May in disgust over the handling of the invasion. Thus he and other MRP lead- 
ers outside Cuba refused to have their underground organization associated with 
the National Council because of its ties to the Revolutionary Council. However, 
leaders of the MRP in Cuba made it known that, despite the feud between Ray and 
the Revolutionary Council, they would work with the National Council. It seemed 
to observers that, in spite of shows of unity, anti-Fidelista Cubans in and out of 
Cuba continued to find nearly as much cause for quarreling among themselves as 
they did with Castro. 








*The four men were Duane P. Greathouse, head of the United Auto Workers 
Agricultural Implement Department; Roy Bainer, chairman of the Department of 
Agricultural Engineering at the University of California at Davis; John P. Liljedahl, 
professor of agricultural engineering at Purdue University; and Clarence M. Han- 
sen, assistant professor of agricultural engineering at Michigan State University. 


**For an extensive discussion of the question of Communism in Cuba, see 
Joseph P. Morray's "Cuba and Communism" in the July-August, 1961, issue of 
the Monthly Review, pp. 3-55. 
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Ministerial Change. Further reworking of the Council of Ministers took 
place in June. The Ministerio de Gobernaci6n was renamed the Ministerio del 
Interior. Comandante Ramiro Valdés Menéndez, formerly head of the "G-2" in- 
telligence section of the Rebel Army, was appointed to the post. At the same 
time, the 'G-2"' section was renamed the Departamento de Seguridad del Estado 
(Department of State Security) and was transferred from the jurisdiction of the 
Rebel Army to the Ministry of the Interior. José Naranjo Morales, who had been 
the former Minister, was named mayor of Havana. There was also an uncon- 
firmed report from Miami which said that Julio Camacho, who had been replaced 
as Transport Minister in May (HAR, XIV: 409), had taken asylum in the Brazilian 
Embassy. 


Foreign Affairs. Cuba named a new delegate to the United Nations--Mario 
Garcia Inchaustegui. He had formerly served as Ambassador to Uruguay but had 
been declared persona non grata there in January after a massive street riot be- 
tween pro- and anti-Castro demonstrators (HAR, XIV: 76). 





Foreign Minister Radl Roa was in Cairo for a preparatory meeting of neu- 
trals. He made a bid to hold the neutralist conference in Havana, but his sugges- 
tion was turned down. Brazil was the only other Latin American nation represented 
at Cairo, although merely as an observer. 


Cuba had been courting Brazil's good favor for some time. The visit to Bra- 
zil in May of mulatto Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs Carlos Olivares Sanchez 
(HAR, XIV: 409) seemed to have produced some results. In June, Brazilian Presi- 
dent Janio Quadros organized a work group to increase commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


The United States' firm stand against any bilateral negotiations with Cuba 
seemed to have been cracked slightly by U.S. Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson in 
a statement made on his Latin American tour (see INTERNATIONAL). In response 
to inquiries about Stevenson's remarks, the White House said that economic differ- 
ences might be negotiable in an "improved atmosphere."' The possibility looked 
dim, however, in view of actions taken to tighten the trade embargo (see below). 


Economic Planning; Bus Company Nationalization. The announced need to 
assure the efficient application of national economic planning on regional and local 
levels led to the establishment of a coordinating agency, the Junta de Coordinaci6n, 
Ejecucié6n e Inspeccién (JUCEI). Its workings were explained in a speech by Rail 
Castro. JUCEI units were being set up in all the provinces, each composed of the 
directors of sugar refineries, industrial plants, and other organizations in the re- 
gion. Provincial JUCEI congresses were to meet several times annually and 
smaller units more frequently. Problems arising from the hoarding of materials, 
work duplication, and the like would be turned over to JUCEI, as would the task of 
gathering statistics. Its main function, however, would be to act as an interme- 
diary between the national planning board Junta Central de Planificacién (Juceplan, 
HAR, XIV: 127) and regional and local units. In another move, it was announced 
that 97 private bus companies had been nationalized. 





Agricultural Gains; Sugar. Cuba's report to the ninth session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) on its agricultural gains showed 
striking increases in many sectors over 1958 levels. Total agricultural produc- 
tion, excluding meat and cattle, had risen 43%. While cattle production had risen 
only 21%, there was a crash program to breed hogs, chickens, and rabbits as 
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short-run supplements to beef protein. The report emphasized the importance of 
Cuba's agrarian reform, rural credit, and technical assistance programs in stim- 
ulating agricultural increases. It also stated that some 50% of the value of Cuban 
agriculture, excluding sugar, was currently being produced on small and medium 
sized owner-operated farms. The rest came from some 620 cooperatives, grow- 
ing mostly sugar and rice, and from the people's farms. 


It was announced that the 1961 sugar harvest amounted to over 6,655,000 
metric tons. Of this total, between 1.7 million and 2 million tons had been put in 
storage. According to Eduardo Santos Rios, production chief of the Instituto Na- 
cional de la Reforma Agraria (INRA), the sugar cooperatives would be able, due 
to the excellent harvest, to pay back the total of 34 million pesos (1 peso = $1) in 
credit which they had received from the national bank during the course of the year. 
Cuba also made arrangements to sell 10,000 tons of raw sugar to Iran. 


Trade. The U.S. Government declared that imports of Cuban molasses 
were "not in the public interest."" It then made a deal with the Publicker Chemi- 
cal Corporation, whose purchases had been the subject of the declaration, to sell 
surplus corn to the firm at a loss as a substitute for the molasses in the manufac- 
ture of industrial alcohol. 


Cuba, on the other hand, signed a trade agreement with Czechoslovakia call- 
ing for an exchange of goods worth nearly $8 million (to be paid in pesos) during 
the second half of 1961. Cuba was also buying its tractors elsewhere; it announced 
the purchase of 216 from Rumania. 


HAITI 


Tension Reflected in Haiti. After the assassination of Generalissimo Ra- 
fael Leonidas Trujillo in the neighboring Dominican Republic at the end of May 
(HAR, XIV: 411), tension mounted in Port-au-Prince. A close guard was put a- 
round the presidential palace of President Francois Duvalier, who was said to be 
awaiting whatever repercussions might come to his part of the island. The assas- 
sination, coming as it did in the same month that Duvalier was inaugurated for a 
new term after a farcical election (HAR, XIV: 410), could only serve as an unset- 
tling omen in a nation with a similar background of political violence. Propped up 
with U.S. military and economic aid--indeed the sole support of his power--and 
with little popular backing, it remained to be seen whether the 52-year-old dicta- 
tor could withstand any consequences of Trujillo's death that might filter across 
the border. Even in the event that there were no immediate effects on the Duvalier 
regime, it had been regarded as a rule of thumb that anything of political impor- 
tance that occurred in the Dominican Republic would eventually have marked reper- 
cussions in the neighboring state. Moreover, because of Haiti's geographical po- 
sition, it was believed that future difficulties would not emanate solely from the 
heirs of Trujillo. One expert in the Latin American field predicted that Haiti 
would be caught in the middle of a Caribbean pincer between the new government 
in the Dominican Republic and Fidel Castro's Cuba. 





Haitian Embassy in Caracas Attacked. The Haitian Embassy in Caracas 
was attacked by three men who beat up the second secretary, Léonard Pierre 
Louis. In the ensuing gun battle, a policeman who was standing guard outside 
was killed by the assailants as they escaped. Two of them were believed to be 
students at the Central University in Caracas, and the Venezuelan police searched 
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the student residence area there. Haitian Ambassador Raoul Raouzier said after 
the attack that he had received information earlier that "exiled Haitians and Do- 
minicans" were planning to assault the embassy. 


Sisal Price. The price of sisal, a basic Haitian export, fell on the world 
market as supplies on hand in Africa, Brazil, and Haiti were reported ample, with 
demand almost nonexistent. Earlier it had appeared that the supply on the island 
would be insufficient for demand, but buying failed to maintain its previous pace, 
and sizable unsold stocks remained. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Death of Trujillo. The full story of the death of Generalissimo Rafael Leo- 
nidas Trujillo (HAR, XIV: 411) was apparently never to be completely revealed to 
everyone's satisfaction, but the major threads began to unravel as June wore on. 
The fact that the dictator's body was never shown to the public or press after his 
assassination on May 30 led to some early speculation that the whole affair was a 
hoax to flush out the opposition and that Trujillo was still alive. Later reports in- 
dicated, however, that the reason for the closed coffin was the terrible mutilation 
of his body by his assailants. It was believed that Trujillo had been decapitated 
and his head thrown into the sea. An Armed Forces communiqué had said that 
"the attackers, with a cruelty without parallel, battered the cadaver." 





According to Pedro Livio Cedefio, one of the captured survivors of the attack 
on Trujillo, the original aim of the plot was to overthrow the regime. This dispelled 
earlier versions that the assassination was simply the result of a personal feud be- 
tween the dictator and retired General Juan Tomas Diaz and the seven-man group 
of assassins. Actually, the original plan called for Trujillo to be captured and 
turned over alive to Maj. Gen. José René Roman Fernandez, the Secretary of State 
for the Armed Forces, who was in league with Diaz and his men. Roman Fernan- 
dez, a nephew-in-law of Trujillo whose position made him next in legal line for the 
Presidency, was then supposed to assume control of the Armed Forces and install 
a provisional government with himself at its head. Trujillo would be forced to ab- 
dicate and go into exile with members of his family. The failure of the conspirators 
in one car to flash a prearranged signal to the others caused confusion and resulted 
in the assassination, according to Cedefio. In any case, after disposing of the body, 
the conspirators brought Cedefio, who had been badly wounded, to a hospital and 
then went to the house of Roman Fernandez to inform him of what had happened. 
Finding him gone, they split up and went into hiding to await developments, hoping 
for a military uprising. It was possible that Cedefio gave this version to his cap- 
tors in an attempt to save his own life. 


Government sources early in the month claimed that an unnamed "foreign 
government" was involved in the case, but this was later refuted by President 
Joaquin Balaguer, who announced that the investigation had not uncovered anything 
of this kind. Dominican exiles themselves were slow to accept the reality of Tru- 
jillo's demise because both the manner of his death and its aftermath contradicted 
much of what had been preached about him over the years. First, the fact that a 
small clique of military and civilians had delivered the coup without any overtones 
of a popular uprising, and, second, the version of Trujillo's chauffeur that the 
dictator had died fighting were particularly galling to his enemies. They had tended 
to describe him as a coward without popular support. 
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On the day of the funeral, Trujillo's remains lay in state in the vestibule of 
the national palace for three hours in a closed coffin. Shortly thereafter a proces- 
sion carried the body to San Cristébal, his native city, where he was buried in the 
church, after a ceremony replete with scenes of hysterical weeping and emotional- 
ism. Both the national palace and the church were surrounded by throngs of peo- 
ple, many of them weeping and clearly grief-stricken. The mass itself was per- 
formed by Bishop Octavio Beras, who, along with his fellow prelates, had been in 
difficulties with Trujillo over the last 18 months. A nine-day period of mourning 
was declared by President Balaguer. The reversion of the Catholic Church to its 
adulation of Trujillo was shown by a circular letter written by Bishop Francisco 
Panal in which he proposed that requiem masses be held for the Generalissimo. 
The missive said that "the faithful, the clergy, and the bishops acknowledged 
their debt of charity to General Trujillo as a fellow Catholic" and added that "we 
have profited abundantly from the innumerable benefits which he has brought to the 
nation and to the Holy Church." 


Assassins Hunted. General Rafael (Ramfis) Trujillo, Jr., the eldest son 
of the dictator, chartered a plane and, with his brother Rhadames, flew back from 
Paris on May 31 to take command of the Armed Forces. He directed a manhunt 
for members of the band of assassins amid reports of a widespread crack-down on 
suspected anti-government elements. It was generally agreed, however, that the 
presence of a large number of American and European reporters helped prevent a 
wave of terrorism and repression. On June 2, secret police machine-gunned one 
of the suspected killers at a private home in downtown Ciudad Trujillo. He was 
lst Lt. Amado Garcia Guerrero, an aide to President Balaguer. It was his voice 
that had been recognized by Trujillo's chauffeur, Captain Zacarias de la Cruz, at 
the death scene and which had given the police a valuable clue to the identity of the 
plotters. Three others were captured alive on the same day. On the evening of 
June 4, General Juan Tomés Diaz, alleged to be the mastermind of the plot, and 
Antonio de la Maza Vasquez were machine-gunned to death in the Plaza Independen- 
cia, also in the heart of Ciudad Trujillo. Recognized while seated in an automobile, 
they tried to shoot their way out of the trap. Their bodies were put on display at the 
morgue to dispel any possible doubt of their demise. Earlier in the day, two more 
of the accused plotters voluntarily gave themselves up. Of the seven men the gov- 
ernment had listed as having carried out the assassination, two were killed and 
four others captured by the end of June. Ramfis Trujillo denounced Diaz as a 
traitor because he and his family had been lifelong intimate friends of the old dic- 
tator. Trujillo called Diaz an ignorant man who had been retired from the Army 
because of his heavy drinking. Exile sources, however, pointed out that it ap- 
peared strange that an “ignorant drunkard" should have been able to occupy the 
high positions that Diaz had held for so many years. 





Apparently, Diaz and three of the assassins had taken refuge in the house of 
a doctor, Robert Reid Cabral, who was forced to shelter them at gunpoint, so he 
told police. They had finally left his home when hunger drove them into the streets. 
Although Reid Cabral was released after being questioned by detectives, he later al- 
legedly committed suicide by slashing his wrists and jugular vein with a penknife. 
Authorities attributed the "suicide" to nervous reaction to the strain he had been 
under. This actually marked the second suicide in the case. The first had occurred 
on June 3, when Ismael Estrella Nifiez hanged himself in the bedroom of his house. 
One of his daughters said that he had become depressed after hearing that two of his 
nephews had been accused of a part in the plot. 
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It was reported that Dr. Reid Cabral was the man who put the finger on Ro- 
man Fernandez, who was dismissed from his post on June 8 and stripped of his 
decorations and rank. It was announced that he would be tried by court martial, 
the only court that can legally impose the death sentence in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. He was officially said to have confessed implication in the plot after being 
questioned for two days. Mid-month marked the third suicide in 12 days among 
persons the investigation had touched when a brother of Roman Fernandez, Ramén 
Roman Fernandez, shot himself in his home. He had been detained for question- 
ing on June 5 and released the following day. After the confession of his brother, 
police returned to his house to rearrest him, but he killed himself as they knocked 
on the door. A large number of other prople reportedly had been detained for 
their connection with the plot. Lending credence to the thesis that the whole con- 
spiracy was hatched by dissatisfied people within the regime--rather than by ex- 
iles or foreign governments-- was the fact that the two de la Mazas involved (An- 
tonio and Rafael) were brothers of Octavio de la Maza. He was the pilot who was 
accused in 1957 of killing Gerald Murphy, an American adventurer connected with 
the Galindez case (HAR, X: 74). Octavio de la Maza then supposedly committed 
suicide in his cell while awaiting trial, but it was generally conceded that he had 
been murdered lest he implicate Trujillo. The de la Maza family was said to have 
sworn vengeance for his death. 


There were conflicting reports about the actual number of people arrested, 
the highest estimate being around 2,000. The young Trujillo denied this and said 
that he had checked mass arrests upon his arrival and that by June 5 only about 
60 persons were being held. Exile sources repeatedly gave large numbers of ar- 
restees during the month in their statements, but the veracity of their estimates 
was open to question, since they also claimed uprisings along the Haitian border 
and warned of a revolution within the month, neither of which took place. 


"Ramfis" Heir Apparent. Known by his nickname of "Ramfis," the 32- 
year-old playboy, General Rafael Trujillo, Jr., had been playing polo in France 
when his father was killed. The day after his arrival in the Dominican Republic, 
he was named chief-of- staff of the Armed Forces at a meeting of high government 
officials. On the following day, the appointment was confirmed by unanimous votes 
of 24-0 in the Senate and 60-0 in the Chamber of Deputies, both rubber-stamp bod- 
ies. The young Trujillo was accustomed to high rank: his doting father had made 
him a general at the age of nine. He had taken a military course at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, in 1958 but was not graduated because of repeated absences. This 
slight had supposedly left him with a strong "anti- Yankee" bias (HAR, XI: 321). 





On the assumption of his new post, after taking charge of the hunt for his 
father's killers and their conspirators, "Ramfis'' vowed, "I will wipe out the op- 
position."' In his new capacity, Trujillo held a press conference at San Isidro Air 
Force Base, in which he denied that he was anti-American and declared that the 
Dominican Republic was anti-Castro and anti-Communist and that the elections 
scheduled to be held in May 1962 (HAR, XII: 883) would be democratic in fact as 
well as in name. He also issued a formal statement after the press conference, 
saying that the Armed Forces would not mix in domestic or international politics. 
In general, "Ramfis,"" whose proficiencies, as the London Economist remarked, 
"in the past have been proved in pursuit rather than in consolidation,'' had shown 
dexterity in maintaining the old order. One of his gestures was to send his friend 
and fellow playboy Porfirio Rubirosa to New York as his personal representative 
to see what could be done to improve U.S.-Dominican relations. Another move 
was to make peace with the Catholic Church, which had been waging a bitter war 
with the Trujillo regime. The Church promptly came to terms. 
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There was some confusion over the ending of the "Era of Trujillo" since 
several conflicting reports were in print. At the end of the month, however, a 
letter to President Balaguer was published in El Caribe, signed by the children 
of the late dictator (Rafael, Rhadames, and Maria de los Angeles Trujillo) and 
stating that they were supporters of self-determination for the Dominican Repub- 
lic but did not want to see itimposed by foreign pressures. While in public the 
Trujillo family had taken hold of the reins of government with calmness and delib- 
eration, there were unconfirmed reports that Rhadames, the younger Trujillo son, 
had machine-gunned some prisoners suspected of being part of the conspiracy that 
killed his father. He was allegedly led away by relatives and placed under protec- 
tive custody. 


As a conciliatory gesture toward the United States and other American re- 
publics, two key figures in the Trujillo regime were removed from the country. 
They were Lt. Col. John Abbes Garcia, the former secret police chief, and José 
Marti Otero, who had been director of El Caribe, the newspaper which had fol- 
lowed an anti-American and pro-Communist line during the last year of the reign 
of Trujillo. The men were supposed to have been assigned to the Dominican Em- 
bassy in Tokyo as counselor and second secretary, respectively. Abbes Garcia 
was relieved of his rank of lieutenant colonel by President Balaguer. At the end 
of June, he was discovered hiding in Vancouver, Canada, waiting to see if his post 
had been confirmed. He was closely guarded by bodyguards and obviously feared 
that Dominican exiles were after him. 


U.S. Reaction; OAS Team Sent. The U.S. Government, still recovering 
from the shock of the Cuban invasion fiasco, reacted nervously to the assassina- 
tion of Trujillo by alerting the naval, naval air, and marine forces in the Carib- 
bean. A high government official said that a blood-bath was feared by Washington 
and that these units were being held ready to protect the 5,200 U.S. citizens in the 
Dominican Republic. It was widely assumed, however, that the show of force was 
also meant to intimidate the new regime and to warn it against carrying out the 
anticipated reprisal of terror. The most belligerent reaction to the affair came 
from Senator George Smathers (Dem., Florida), who called on the Kennedy admin- 
istration to "send in the Marines." He said this "was necessary to maintain order, 
prevent a coup organized by Castro, and guarantee free elections.'' Smathers' re- 
marks gained wide publicity and many uncomplimentary editorial comments through- 
out Latin America. 





The most positive U.S. action was to ask the Organization of American States 
(OAS) to send a fact-finding team to the Dominican Republic (see INTERNATIONAL). 
Exile groups were extremely bitter over what they considered a "whitewash" by 
this team. 


In one of the most interesting moves designed to mollify foreign opinion, 
President Balaguer revealed the decision of his government to open an investiga- 
tion of the disappearance of Jesis de Galindez and the death of the American pilot 
Gerald Murphy. Juan Bosch, head of the well-known exile group Partido Revolu- 
cionario Dominicano (PRD), confirmed that this was true and said that a major 
figure in the case, General Arturo Espaillat, had been detained and interrogated 
by Dominican police. 





Exiles Returned; Speculation over Future. With the death of Trujillo, specu- 
lation immediately began over the future health of political life in the Dominican 
Republic. The unexpected vigor and action shown by "Ramfis" and President Bala- 
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guer seemed to have maintained an internal stability which many authorities had 
not expected. Moreover, their adept policy of reforming the worst features of 
Trujilloism and welcoming the OAS had gained them some favor with the United 
States and other American republics, which feared above all the rise of a Domini- 
can Fidel Castro phoenix-like from the ashes of a country torn asunder in chaos. 
The Dominican Government's promise of amnesty for political exiles and its pro- 
gram of allowing them political freedom had also been praised. Perhaps the great- 
est problem facing the new regime, however, was the huge vested interests of 
members of the Trujillo family, reportedly running from $800 million to $1, 000 
million. It was difficult to see how any really democratic regime could be in- 
stalled without jeopardizing the portion of this fortune within the Dominican Repub- 
lic. If Balaguer and "Ramfis" were sincere in their claims that they would spon- 
sor honest, democratic elections in May 1962, it could be regarded as quite likely 
that other members of the family might try to forestall this. Furthermore, the 
question arose as to what degree the tough old army generals, who owed loyalty to 
"El Benefactor" personally, would support such heretical ideas. Many observers 
were beginning to suspect that the younger Trujillo might be sincere in his efforts 
to democratize the country in order to cut his losses and prepare a graceful and 
honorable withdrawal. 


As the month ended, it appeared that the government was trying to carry out 
its pledge to permit political freedom to the returning exiles. Balaguer's offer to 
allow the return of these expatriates had split their ranks badly, however. On 
June 2, an angry mob of Trujillistas stormed the headquarters of the Movimiento 
Popular Dominicano (MPD), a pro-Castro party sponsored (as the only opposition 
permitted) out of spite for the United States by Trujillo senior. They sacked the 
office and made a bonfire of the furniture in the street. When the police arrived 
on the scene, the crowd shouted, "Long live Trujillo and death to Communism." 
With this fresh reminder of similar earlier occurrences, many of the exiles were 
understandably dubious as to the strength of the guarantees. In the end, it appeared 
that the exiles’ hand was forced by the United States, which seemed more and more 
inclined to give '"Ramfis" and company the benefit of the doubt. Three of the top 
leaders of the principal exile group, the PRD, planned to return to their homeland 
in late June or early July to make a full-scale test of the amnesty. They were 
Nicolas Silfa, Ramén A. Castillo, and Angel Miolan. 


U.S. Interests in the Dominican Republic. A great deal of speculation as to 
the future of the sugar market was caused by the events in the Dominican Republic. 
If a more moderate regime were established there, many businessmen and inves- 
tors felt that more Dominican sugar would be channeled from the world market to 
the United States. Pending an indication of the type of government that would suc- 
ceed Trujillo, traders were unable to assess the course of future business rela- 
tions with that country. Another point of uncertainty was the effect on the direct 
U.S. investments of over $300 million. These investments had been running at 
the rate of nearly $90 million in recent years, with the bulk of the investment in 
agriculture. One of the biggest single interests was a $14-million bauxite mining 
facility on the southeast coast owned by a subsidiary of the Aluminum Company of 
America (Alcoa). Others included Esso Standard Oil, which had a marketing divi- 
sion there, and Pan American Airways, which flies into Ciudad Trujillo. In gen- 
eral, the U.S. business community adopted a "wait and see" attitude. 





The biggest industrialist and businessman on the island was Trujillo him- 
self, who, with his family, reportedly controlled half the land in the republic, 
the transportation companies, as well as investments in insurance, fishing, bank- 
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ing, cement, flour, glass, textiles, fertilizers, the newspapers, and radio and 
television stations. The family also controlled the export associations through 
which most exports flowed. 


Coffee and Cacao Regulations Canceled. On June 6, President Balaguer 
signed a decree canceling all existing regulations on the production, purchase, 
sale, handling, distribution, pricing, and exportation of coffee and cacao. New 
measures for the production and marketing of these products would be adopted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. In essence, these moves amounted to the liquidation 
of a monopoly that had been owned and controlled by the Trujillo family. 





PUERTO RICO 


Catholic Party Struggle Intensified. Plagued by accusations and recrimina- 
tions, demands and counterdemands, the insular Congress finally reached a deci- 
sion and ousted the two members who had been elected in November by the Partido 
de Acci6én Cristiana (also known as the Partido de Accién Catélica--PAC). Fraud- 
ulent party membership lists and coercion by the clergy were cited as the final 
reasons for the ejection of José Luis FeliGd Pesquera and Mario E. Davila Polanco 
from the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate respectively (HAR, XIV: 413). The 
PAC immediately announced that it would contest the decision. There were several 
possible methods of achieving this: the quo warranto,* a court appeal, or even an 
appeal to the U.S. Government. However, a concise and definite plan apparently 
had not been formulated by month's end. Meanwhile, the party was using the Cath- 
olic press as an effective vehicle of propaganda. 





A new Catholic weekly, El Debate, appeared on April 30. Published in 
Ponce under the direction of Father Hugo Modotti, the newspaper was defined in 
an editorial as "a torch to illuminate the obscure paths of this life full of confu- 
sion. .., a newspaper which will serve to mold and orient public opinion among 
the people of Puerto Rico. .. It must be the bearer of the message. . . of the in- 
fallible Teacher of truth, the Church." From the first number, El Debate entered 
the arena as a defender of the two PAC members whose positions in Congress were 
in question. 


The new weekly would serve two purposes. As a newspaper, it would give 
its version of the news; and as a religious publication, it would dedicate a large 
portion of its pages to the teachings of the Catholic Church. 


The Catholic University, also situated in Ponce, added a School of Law. 
The new faculty was to be presided over by Carlos E. Mascorenas, currently the 
director of the Institute of Comparative Law of Barcelona, Spain. Ponce's role as 
the bulwark of Catholicism on the island was strengthened. 


Food Shortage Scare. As residents of an island dependent on shipping for a 
large part of its food supply, Puerto Ricans wondered what they could do to escape 
the squeeze caused by a new U.S. maritime rate plan which would raise the cost of 
transportation on products of prime necessity. A strike on continental docks, which 
had temporarily cut off supplies, further complicated the situation. In the latter 
case, the use of a Taft-Hartley Law injunction brought at least temporary relief 








*The quo warranto is a court procedure which requires the official to show 
by what right he exercises his office. 
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from the pressure that was beginning to be felt, but the populace was still worried 
for fear the difficulties would not be resolved and that at the end of the cooling-off 
period, the U.S. docks might again be closed, renewing the shortage problem. 


The existence of strong corporations which had the ability to control the mar- 
ket had also caused much perplexity on the island. Not long ago the Cooperativa 
Tabacalera de Puerto Rico had held 8 million lbs. of tobacco because the only po- 
tential buyer offered too low a price. The supermarket seemed to be replacing 
the traditional colmado (grocery store) of Puerto Rico. The lower supermarket 
prices and the greater variety of products made available by such a system were 
desirable, but if in the end the colmados should be closed, nearly 30,000 owners 
and employees of the small groceries would be without work. Carlos Lastra, the 
island's new Secretary of Commerce, suggested that the formation of voluntary 
chain stores might alleviate the problem. 


Operation Bootstrap Vigorous. The selection by Congress of a 12-member 
committee and the assignment of seven Cabinet members to investigate monopolies, 
absentee capitalism, and land speculation showed that the influx of capital from the 
United States had grown to such an extent that some of the islanders were beginning 
to fear that it would affect their traditionally Spanish culture pattern. New compa- 
nies were attracted by the benefits the island offered, especially the 40% average 
annual profit that could be earned and the new 13-year tax exemption if an industry 
were established in an "untapped area" (roughly anywhere on the island except 
within a 20-mile radius of San Juan). 





Rafael Durand Manzanal, assistant director of the insular economic develop- 
ment organization Corporaci6n de Fomento Econémico, was promoted to fill the 
vacancy left by the departure of the organization's former manager, Teodoro Mos- 
coso. The latter was currently serving as the American Ambassador to Venezuela. 


With the promise that 1961 would be the most lucrative year in the island's 
history, Governor Luis Mufioz Marin's sales team opened a search for new mar- 
kets for island products. Island salesmen went to Central and South America look- 
ing for new outlets. If this venture should prove successful, Puerto Rico would see 
its production rise to heights never before dreamed of. This in turn would raise 
the per capita income above the present $571, already the second highest in Latin 


America. It was calculated that gross income for the year would approach $1,750 
million. 


It was not surprising that Puerto Rico boasted an impressive list of new proj- 
ects. Among them were a $15 million bond sale planned for the Agencia de Desa- 
rrollo Industrial; a $14 million hotel; a $13 million urban renewal project; a $19 
million allowance to be spent over a three-year period on docking facilities; and a 
$2.3 million chemical plant already started in Ponce. All this was reflected in the 
budget for 1962, signed by Acting Governor Roberto Sanchez Villela in the absence 
of Governor Mufioz Marin, who was in the United States trying to find a way to min- 


imize the effect of the maritime plan. The new budget surpassed that of 1961 by 
$18.2 million. 


A smaller number of tourists in June, caused largely by the fear of reper- 
cussions from the abortive invasion of Cuba in April, did not harm the tourist in- 


dustry's income. Larger amounts were spent per person, more than neutralizing 
the loss in the number of tourists. 
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Operation Bootstrap also made itself felt in areas outside the economic field. 
As had been expected, the number of students reached the highest peak in the his- 
tory of theisland. In the first week of June, 81,540 students graduated from schools 
on the three academic levels. A total of 648,284 students were currently enrolled 
in Puerto Rican schools. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. The conference to approve the final draft of the West Indies Con- 
stitution was held at Lancaster House, London, presided over by Iain Macleod, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The West Indies Federal Government and all 
the territories were represented. In the London Sunday Times, Tom Stacey said 
that it was known that Macleod expected this to be the trickiest conference that he 
had had to deal with. Obviously having in mind the problems that he had faced in 
other territories with which he had been concerned, Macleod neatly summed up 
the problems which had bedevilled the efforts to bring the West Indies islands to- 
gether. "The essence of the concept of federation," he said, "is that the territo- 
ries which seek to become associated wish to achieve union, but they do not seek 
complete unity."" It was, he added, particularly difficult to create a federation in 
the twentieth century, since the state played a much more active role in almost 
every aspect of the life of the community. George F. Charles, Chief Minister of 
St. Lucia, put the matter clearly. "The St. Lucia concept of sovereignty," he said, 
"requires that a strong center should be created with power and finance to shape 
the development of the nation." 





While the prolonged Inter-Governmental Conference at Port of Spain had a- 
chieved substantial agreement (HAR, XIV: 415), there remained important matters 
to be settled. The London conference nearly collapsed over the issue of removing 
income tax and industrial development from the Reserve List (i.e., from the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of territorial governments) and putting them on the Federal 
List. Jamaica Premier Norman Manley made it clear that, if these subjects were 
handed over to the federal government, Jamaica would leave the Federation. Fi- 
nally, Macleod saved the situation with a formula which provided for income tax 
and industrial development to revert to the Concurrent Legislative List (where they 
had been placed in 1956), with the federal and unit governments both having power 
to legislate, although federal legislation would have priority, but with the vital ad 
dition that the new federal constitution would contain a proviso which precluded the 
federal government from legislating in these fields without the unanimous consent 
of all the territories. This in practice would give Jamaica the power of veto which 
it had demanded. Only the Trinidad and Tobago delegation dissented from this so- 
lution, though it was apparent that no one except Jamaica was satisfied. It was 
hoped that the expected revenue of £6.5 million from the customs union would be 
adequate to defray the cost of federation. 


The formula of tying freedom of movement to a customs union, which had 
been adopted at the Port of Spain Inter-Governmental Conference, was accepted. 
The British Government agreed in principle to give economic aid to the seven 
lesser territories, pending settlement of an overall economic plan for the West 
Indies at a conference to be held in January 1962. Addressing the conference, 
Edward Heath, Lord Privy Seal, emphasized that Britain had not yet decided to 
join the Common Market. At the same time, it could not give the West Indies the 
assurance which these territories wanted regarding the effect of such a move on 
their primary products. He assured the delegates, however, that the British Gov- 
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ernment would consult with them and keep them informed. Manley, however, de- 
clared that Britain's joining the Common Market would have serious effects on the 
West Indies traditional and important agricultural trade with Great Britain. The 
effects of dollar liberalization were also slowly but surely removing the safeguards 
that had protected them in these fields. Trinidad Premier Eric Williams told the 
press in London that the West Indies territories were dissatisfied over the way Brit- 
ain's possible entry into the Common Market was being handled. Trinidad con- 
sidered that the decision should be reserved for a Commonwealth conference. He 
also made the criticism that no British Minister had been appointed to visit the 
West Indies to discuss the problem. 


Because of its special economic position, the Cayman Islands, now in the 
West Indies, would withdraw at independence but would enter into a special asso- 
ciation status with the Federation. The Turks and Caicos Islands would remain in 
the Federation with no representation in the federal parliament and making no finan- 
cial contribution to the federal government, a status resembling in some respects 
that of Puerto Rico to the United States. Macleod told the House of Commons that 
any short-term projects of special urgency or importance in the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands would be considered by the British Government together with the feder- 
al and unit governments of the territories and the United States. 


May 31, 1962, was announced as the date for independence. The delegates 
unanimously expressed the desire to join the Commonwealth on attaining independ- 
ence. In reply to a query at the end of the conference by reporters as to whether 
it had been a success, Macleod replied, "I think so."" In the House of Commons, 
he said cautiously that though he hoped the scheme would be successful, it was too 
early to rejoice about it. Many discussions still had to take place in the unit legis- 
latures which might prove difficult. West Indies Prime Minister Sir Grantley Adams 
said, "A compromise has been reached on some problems and we are not jubilant 
but not unhappy.'' The New York Times commented that although the constitution 
and date for independence must still be reviewed by the West Indies island legisla- 
tures and by a referendum in Jamaica, there was every reason to assume that these 
problems would be resolved, despite sizable opposition in Jamaica. This new non- 
racial society, it claimed, could become a link between the Americas and Africa 
and a first line of defense for the whole Western Hemisphere. The Edinburgh 
Scotsman* considered that the most striking feature was the decision to increase 
the larger islands' hold over the Federal House of Representatives. The dominance 
of Jamaica with 30 seats out of 64 could not be mistaken. It added that a noticeable 
feature of the conference was its tentativeness. A great many loopholes had been 
left for further revision in the light of experience. 





In an interview with the London Times, Trinidad Premier Williams said that 
the West Indies Federation still hung on a precarious thread. If the Jamaica refer- 
endum went against federation, there would be no federation. In this event, Trinidad 
would not agree to remain. He also made it clear that Trinidad would make no fur- 
ther concessions over free movement. In a letter to the same newspaper, Albert 
Gomes, Federal Member of the House of Representatives for Trinidad, strongly 
criticized Williams on the grounds that he had supported the "exacting and totally 
unreasonable demands of Jamaica, which had resulted in jeopardizing the future of 
the West Indies." 





*The Scotsman is a member of the Thomson group of newspapers which 
controls the Trinidad Guardian. 
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The thorny subject of West Indian immigration to Britain was referred to at 
the conference and also in speeches in various cities and in press interviews by 
West Indian leaders, as well as by British politicians and newspapers. At the 
opening session, Adams seized the opportunity of declaring that this was not the 
occasion to talk about restricting West Indian entry into Great Britain. The West 
Indies' history was too closely intertwined with that of Great Britain to mar the 
moment of rejoicing with ill tidings that a curtain would be drawn between the peo- 
ples of the two countries, he said. Later in the conference proceedings, Macleod 
replied that he had no change to announce in the British Government's policy. At 
the same time he was careful to give no assurance that the present system of free 
entry would continue unchanged. Home Secretary Richard A. Butler, however, 
later told the House of Commons that there was no prospect of legislation on West 
Indian migration to Britain during the current session of Parliament. The London 
Daily Telegraph congratulated Adams for his "statesmanlike and perceptive" 
speech. In a second editorial, this influential paper claimed that its large corre- 
spondence supported Gallup poll findings, namely that few people in Britain were 
animated by color prejudice. Rather, they feared the economic consequences of 
West Indies immigration. In a subsequent speech at Sheffield, Adams claimed 
that the West Indian immigrants in Britain would be invaluable when they returned 
home later on. Their skills would be needed when the Federation tackled its social 
and economic problems after independence. 





After a tour among West Indians in Birmingham, one of the major centers of 
immigration, Manley expressed surprise and pleasure at the total absence of com- 
plaints. He felt that the immigrants had not only better standards of living, but 


their demeanor had improved and they had now a feeling of belonging to the commu- 
nity. Manley told a Daily Telegraph reporter that the anti-immigration movement 
which had developed in England sprang from the politicians at the top and not from 
the people among whom the immigrants lived. He added that the Jamaica Govern- 
ment was normally refusing passports to West Indians convicted of committing 
crimes of violence. Commenting editorially on a speech by Adams at Sheffield, 
the London Times said that West Indian immigration, which had increased from 
2,000 in 1953 to 16,000 in 1959, had reached 50,000 in 1960. To this was added a 
new factor, the sudden influx of numerous immigrants from the Asian parts of the 
Commonwealth. The total Commonwealth immigration had increased fivefold. Al- 
though the British Government had made it clear that there would be no color dis- 
crimination should it be forced to introduce restrictions, this was cold comfort, 
the newspaper added, since 95% of these immigrants were non-white. The London 
correspondent of Le Journal de Genéve commented that pressure of public opin- 
ion might compel restrictive legislation but that the British Government would pre- 
fer that the West Indies authorities themselves curb the departure of women and 
men who imagined that fortune would open its arms to them in England. 





At the London conference, Prime Minister Adams declared that the Western 
Hemisphere was in great danger in the Caribbean. With greater stresses, that 
part of the world was destined once again to have considerable strategic importance. 
He also claimed that Castro agents had already infiltrated Jamaica. Manley told 
the conference that during his visit to Washington (HAR, XIV: 325), he had realized 
how much importance the United States, suffering from the shocks of Castro and 
Trujillo, placed on having a democratic bastion in the Federation. As an indication 
of its interest, the United States had decided to elevate its consulate in the West 
Indies to mission status with the head of mission holding ambassadorial rank. In 
an interview with the London Times, Premier Williams of Trinidad said that Cas- 
tro would hold the West Indies together. With independence, the West Indies would 
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be brought to its senses. Castro and Trujillo were not on a reserve list. The big 
question to be answered was, he added, who speaks for the Caribbean? Would it 
be Castro or the Prime Minister of an independent West Indies Federation? 


Jamaica.* Premier Manley received a rousing welcome from an enormous 
crowd of his supporters when he returned to Jamaica from the London conference. 
In reply to speeches from Finance Minister Vernon Arnett and Education Minister 
Florizel Glasspole, Manley pledged himself to fight with dedicated determination 
to lead Jamaica into the Federation. On the other hand, a crowd of several thou- 
sand Jamaica Labour Party supporters representing the opposition waved anti- 
federation banners and shouted slogans, while the London Daily Telegraph corre- 
spondent reported that the civic reception given to Manley in Kingston was marred 
by the throwing of stones and bottles. 





Commenting editorially on a speech by Manley at Birmingham in which he 
said that the average unemployment in Jamaica was 18% and that in the 16 to 25 
age group the average rate was as high as 26%, the first time an official figure 
had been given, the Jamaica Daily Gleaner pressed for the release of full infor- 
mation. The newspaper added that the assumption that unemployment had been 
partly due to illiteracy and lack of skills had broken down, since the younger age 
groups might have been expected to benefit from the improved system of education. 





The government of Jamaica announced the formation of a volunteer force on 
the model of the British Territorial Army. Recruiting and training would begin in 
August-September 1961 and would initially be of infantry battalion strength. The 
military correspondent of the Times suggested that after the Rastafarian incidents 
of 1960 (HAR, XIII: 797), two companies of British troops and the battalion of the 
West India Regiment stationed in Jamaica might be insufficient, taking into account 
their federal commitments. 


The announcement was made that a Regional Training Center to accommodate 
150 students was being constructed in Kingston, financed jointly by the Jamaican 
and U.S. Governments. The cost would be £74,000, of which the Jamaica share 
was £40,000, the United States providing the balance. Courses would be offered 
in carpentry, joinery, elementary machine shopwork, electrical installations, 
plumbing, pipefitting, and other mechanics. Eventually the center would provide 
vocational training for teachers from other West Indies islands. 


Trinidad. The Trinidad Nation reported a speech of Premier Williams to a 
course of graduates at a carpentry training course at Chaguaramas. He emphasized 
the need for trained personnel for housing schemes, electricity projects, and other 
services. The future of the country depended on workers acquiring skills to give 
adequate output on jobs and to match their demand for higher remuneration. 


Other Islands. It was announced that Overseas Newspapers Ltd., part of 
the Daily Mirror group, and the Liverpool Daily Post and Echo, had jointly ac- 
quired a majority interest inthe Barbados Advocate and Sunday Advocate. Fol- 
lowing the recent purchase of the Trinidad Guardian by the Thomson interests 
(HAR, XIV: 326), this seemed to indicate increasing interest by British newspaper 























*Correction: The: first sentence on Jamaica, p. 417, should begin, "In open- 
ing the new Bank of Jamaica (HAR, XIII: 184), Premier Norman Manley declared. ." 
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groups in the West Indies. Val Gale, whose father founded the Advocate 65 years 
ago, would remain as chairman, anda substantial shareholding remained in local 
hands. It was announced that the circulation of the daily Advocate was in excess 
of 14,000 and of the Sunday Advocate of 20,000. 





British Guiana. Speaking in Georgetown during Commonwealth Training 
Week, Education Minister Balram Singh Rai said that grave social problems were 
being caused by mechanization and automation. Radical changes in the social struc- 
ture were required so that the fruits of scientific and technological revolution could 
be shared by all. Mechanization and rationalization of the sugar industry had led 
to hundreds of able-bodied workers' being thrown out of employment. 





A five-man U.S. Department of Commerce mission reported that political 
rivalry in British Guiana had led U.S. companies to defer decisions on develop- 
ment activities. It said that the extensive resources of British Guiana offered 
long-term opportunities for foreign investment. The mission had studied condi- 
tions in British Guiana and Surinam. 


At the annual meeting of the Daily Mirror Newspapers, chairman Cecil H. 
King said that an important step had been taken of moving into the Caribbean area 
with the acquisition of the two largest papers in British Guiana, the Guiana Graphic 
and the Sunday Graphic. In an interesting article the West Indian Economist 
said that the fundamental fact in British Guiana was the overpopulation of the litto- 
ral, which was effectively cut off from the interior. This artificial population, 
introduced by slavery and later supplemented by indentured labor from India, had 
accepted the health services and other conveniences of life provided, and had 
failed to develop sufficient discontent to become pioneers. 














British Honduras. J. Gliksten and Son of England, who are associated with 
the Belize Estate Company, and the Hercules Powder Company of Canada, an- 
nounced the formation of two new companies in British Honduras. One, named 
Hercules British Honduras, would process pine stumps and logs to make a naval 
stores extract for refining into rosin and turpentine. The other, Pine Harvesters, 
would provide pine stumps and logs to Hercules British Honduras for processing. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Cantonal elections held during June caused little change in the composition 
of the general councils of the overseas departments but were notable for the fact 
that continuation of the departmental status (HAR, XIV: 418) was a main electoral 
issue. In at least two cases where there were three-cornered fights between mem- 
bers of two French national parties and a Communist, one of the anti-separatist 
candidates stood down to ensure the defeat of the Communist. The over-all result 
demonstrated the desire of the territories to continue as part of France, although 
there was also evidence of an important body of separatist opinion. In Guadeloupe, 
Communists won five seats out of 18. In Martinique, supporters of separatist 
Aimé Césaire (HAR, XIV: 419) stood for election on the ticket "divers gauche," 
and six were elected out of a total of 12 contested seats. In French Guiana, there 
was a decline in support for the Parti Socialiste Guyanais, led by Deputy Justin 
Catayée and for the pro-Communist Union Populaire Guyanaise (UPG). Catayée 
himself was defeated, and his party won only two of the seven contested seats, 
while the UPG was totally defeated. 
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The Workers' Union of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, on strike 
in Martinique and Guadeloupe since April 1961, held several meetings to win pub- 
lic support for their grievances. These concern mainly the inequality of allow- 
ances and conditions of service between local employees and staff from metropol- 
itan France, and particularly on the cost of living allowance of 40% of salary paid 
to the latter. Match of Guadeloupe denounced those employers who wished to per- 
petuate an outmoded colonialism in these outposts of France. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced in Washington that Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe would receive a quota of 75,000 tons of sugar from the former 
Cuban allocation. Match welcomed the news, commenting that without this the An- 
tilles would have had a surplus from the coming crop, after France's quota had 
been taken up, which they would have had to get rid of at the present uneconomic 
world price. The paper added that the interests of the two departments were in 
direct competition with those of Cuba. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


A round table conference met at The Hague to consider a revision of the 
Statute of the Realm (HAR, XIV: 329). According to the 1954 statute, Holland, 
Surinam, and the Netherlands Antilles were considered equal partners in the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, but matters of foreign policy and national defense were to 
be administered by Holland as “affairs of the Kingdom." It had been obvious for 
some time that the three parts of the Kingdom did not agree on foreign policy (HAR, 
XIV: 329), and the conference was arranged chiefly at the instigation of the govern- 
ment of Surinam, which felt particularly strongly on the subject. However, at the 
beginning of the conference, Surinam Prime Minister Sifrinus D. Emanuels stated 
emphatically that Surinam did not wish complete independence but desired to main- 
tain its bonds with Holland, with Queen Juliana as head of the Surinam Government. 


The conference recognized the rights of Surinam to control its own foreign 
affairs if it so wished and to become a member “the United Nations in its own right, 
while still remaining part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. A committee was, 
therefore, set up to report on possible ways of arranging this and to study the im- 
plications of the change. Another conference would be held when the committee 
had submitted its report. In the meantime, various points raised at the conference 
would be studied, in particular the playing of a more active part by Surinam and 
the Netherlands Antilles in foreign policy; their desire to have a say in Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and diplomatic appointments; and their proposal that branches 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs should be established at Paramaribo and Willem- 
stad. The Suriname Nieuwsbrief reported that returning members of the Surinam 
delegation considered the conference a success. Other members of the delegation 
visited Strasbourg to discuss the possibility of the admission of Surinam to the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. 





Curagao and Aruba. Television Curagao asked the government for a subsidy 
to cover its losses, which had amounted to 65,000 NWI guilders in 1960 and were 
expected to reach from 140,000 to 200,000 NWI guilders in 1961. Work was begun 
on a new $400,000 resort beach hotel in Bonaire, to be financed by local and govern- 
ment capital. 





Surinam. The Newsletter from Surinam commented on the fact that the 
Surinam currency was one of the most stable in the world. Since the devaluation 
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of the U.S. dollar in the 1930's, the Surinam guilder had remained at U.S.$. 53. 

It had not revalued recently when the Netherlands Antilles did so (HAR, XIV: 329). 
The government introduced a bill for the creation of a National Development Bank 
to finance projects in Surinam. The government would hold 60% of the registered 
capital of 2 million Surinam guilders. Consultations were held between the Finance 
Ministers of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles on the subject of investing capital 
from the Antilles in Surinam projects. 


Exports of the territory for 1960 were valued at 81.2 million Surinam guil- 
ders and imports at 102 million. Bauxite exports rose from 834,000 metric tons 
in the first quarter of 1960 to 847,000 in the same period in 1961 (HAR, XIII: 800). 
The Billiton Mining Company acquired tin concessions in the Upper Lawa region. 
Construction was begun on a missile-tracking station near the Brazilian border. A 
pasteurizing plant in Paramaribo started production as part of the ten-year devel- 
opment plan. 


The Harza Engineering Company of Chicago submitted a report on the har- 
nessing of hydroelectric power in the territory. The report recommended that 
priority should be given to the Saramacca project, which included the construction 
of a dam 700 meters long and 40 meters high across the Saramacca river. The 
Netherlands Government had undertaken to provide 20 million Surinam guilders for 
the development of hydroelectric power in that area. 


Following difficulties in selling Surinam coffee in foreign markets, the gov- 
ernment prohibited imports of coffee and coffee products in order to stimulate the 
use of local supplies. The government also guaranteed a price of 1 Surinam guil- 
der per kilo of coffee exported. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Military Plotting, Leftist Agitation. With the practiced skill born of long 
experience, President Rémulo Betancourt again in June efficiently de-fused a plot 
to overthrow his regime, at least the third coup attempt by reactionary military 
elements during 1961 alone. It was strongly suspected that the incident was only 
a segment of a larger scheme concocted by discharged Army officers of the Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez dictatorship. Evidence discovered in mid-June at the home of Luis 
Alfonso Osorio, attorney general under Pérez Jiménez, indicated that the brains 
behind the scheme were ex-Colonel Oscar Tamayo Sudrez and Martin Parada, both 
of whom had eluded capture late in May following the thwarting of their first attempt 
to instigate a general uprising and reinstate a perezjimenista-type military regime 
(HAR, XIV: 420-1). The failure of this attempt apparently led them to postpone 
plans for a larger coup scheduled for June 8. It was believed that the entire move- 
ment was receiving financial support from the Dominican Republic, whose recently- 
assassinated dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo just one year earlier had engineered 
a bombing in Caracas that had nearly cost the life of President Betancourt (HAR, 
XIII: 391-2). 





The conspirators struck again on June 26, slipping into the army garrison at 
Barcelona, a Caribbean coastal city, capital of Anzodtegui State, and staging a re- 
volt in the absence of the post commander, Major Fidel Parra Rodriguez. A minor 
uprising which occurred simultaneously in La Guaira, the port for Caracas, was 
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quickly put down. The Barcelona rebellion was led by two former Pérez Jiménez 
military officers, Major Rubén Mass6 Perdomo and Captain Luis Alberto Vivas 
Ramirez, both of whom had been retired from the Army because of subversive ac- 
tivities soon after the Betancourt government was installed, apparently joining 
forces recently with Parada and Tamayo Sua4rez. The rebels captured Governor 
Rafael Solérzano Bruce of Anzoategui and held out for some four and a half hours 
before surrendering to National Guard troops and armed townspeople, who were 
supported by loyal soldiers within the barracks itself and Army units rapidly con- 
verging on the city from the nearby oil port of Puerto La Cruz. Eighteen persons, 
mainly rebel soldiers and others involved in the rebellion, were reported killed 
and several wounded in the fighting. 


As soon as the situation in Barcelona became known, President Betancourt 
called for the unconditional surrender of the rebel garrison, accompanying his 
demand with a threat of land, sea, and air attack; Air Force planes streaked to- 
ward Barcelona from Maiquetia airport near La Guaira, and two Navy destroyers 
operating off the coast steamed into Puerto La Cruz. The nation's top military of- 
ficials hastened to reiterate their support for the constitutional government, as they 
had so often in the past in the face of similar rightist as well as leftist-inspired un- 
rest. Governor Sol6rzano, who was held captive inside the barracks, observed 
later that only one active army officer in the garrison appeared to be involved in 
the plot; the lesser officers, he remarked, had seemed surprised and unwilling to 
participate. A number of the "soldiers" taking part were apparently civilians 
dressed in military uniforms. 


Several civilian arrests were made in Caracas in connection with the Barce- 
lona uprising. It was also believed that the web-like conspiracy had ramifications 
in Ciudad Bolivar, capital of the inland state of Bolivar, and in Maturin, capital of 
Monagas State, in the northeast. Both states border on Anzoategui. Shortly before 
the Barcelona uprising, the government had discovered and quietly frustrated a plot 
in Ciudad Bolivar; former governor (under Pérez Jiménez) Hugo Cabrera Sifontes 
had been arrested, as were several ex-army officers and civilians, all accused of 
having connections with Vivas Ramirez. Both Vivas and Mass6 Perdomo had also 
been seen making contacts in Maturin. Although these two were arrested following 
the Barcelona affair, neither of their supposed fellow conspirators, Parada and 
Tamayo Suaérez, was apprehended; it was later reported, however, that Parada 
had been granted asylum in the Colombian Embassy in Caracas. 


Perhaps as another part of the same general scheme, seven former army of- 
ficers being taken from prison in Puerto Cabello to Caracas commandeered the 
plane on which they were riding and forced it to land on the Dutch island of Cura- 
gao. The officers were all to be tried by court-martial, six of them for their par- 
ticipation in the April 1960 uprising in San Cristébal (HAR, XIII: 252), which had 
been led by ex-General Jesis Maria Castro Leén (aided, incidentally, by Vivas 
Ramirez). Using weapons smuggled to them en route to the airport, the group 
overcame its six-man naval escort, wounded the plane's pilot, and ordered the co- 
pilot to land in Curagao. Upon arrival at the airport, however, shots were exchanged 
between the figitives and Captain Carlos Alberto Taylhardat, commander of the Puer- 
to Cabello naval base, who was accompanying the group. All on the plane were taken 
into custody by the Curagao police. The Venezuelan Government immediately asked 
for the return of the prisoners as common criminals, charging them with the theft 
of a Venezuelan plane and the injury of its passengers. The Netherlands Govern- 
ment balked, however, asserting that the legality of the fugitives' request for po- 
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litical asylum must also be considered.* Taylhardat was detained along with 
the ex-army officers pending investigation of his part in the airport shooting. 


The Netherlands Ambassador in Caracas, Hendrick Nicholas Boon, delivered 
an official protest from his government against the "inadequate security measures" 
which had allowed the prisoners to escape. The protest added that Holland did not 
wish to get involved in Caribbean conflicts and was confident that in the future the 
neighboring countries would abstain from “inadmissible acts" on Dutch soil. The 
curt tone of the protest naturally rankled the Venezuelans, evoking a suggestion 
from the commercial organization Asociaci6én Pro- Venezuela that a counterprotest 
be made over the Dutch "incapacity and indolence" regarding the enforcement of 
its own laws on contraband, which had long constituted a threat to the Venezuelan 
economy. The official Venezuelan reply deplored the plane incident but rejected 
the Dutch observation on the government's competence to guard prisoners. Sur- 
face relations between the two countries remained cordial as the negotiations for 
the return of the men went on. At the end of June, however, when The Hague as- 
serted that its decision might be long delayed because of the "complicated legal 
implications" of the case, the Venezuelan Foreign Ministry, interpreting the Dutch 
attitude as negative, began to consider denouncing a possible refusal before the 
Organization of American States (OAS) and the United Nations as evidence of the 
"damage that European colonial regimes in America does to the sovereignty of 
the American nations."** The seven fugitives, meanwhile, were taken to Amster- 
dam for safekeeping. 


The Chamber of Deputies named a special commission to investigate an elu- 
sive anti-Communist entity called the Organizaci6n de Lucha Anticomunista (OLA). 
Believed to be associated with pro- Batista Cuban exile groups, the OLA had been 
making vigorous attacks in paid newspaper advertisements against liberal elements 
in Venezuela as well as against the Castro regime in Cuba. The Presidents of Bra- 
zil, Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, and Mexico had also been criticized, resulting in 
loud expressions of protest from those nations' respective embassies in Caracas. 
The congressional investigators hoped to determine the nature of the organization 
(presumably illegal), the identity of its leaders, and the source of its finances. 
Spokesmen for President Betancourt's Acci6n Democratica (AD) declared that 
OLA's real aim was to undermine the democratic government of Venezuela. The 
COPEI (Christian Socialists, the second party in the government coalition) as well 
as the various sectors of the opposition joined in denouncing the organization. 


Purportedly as a result of an OLA campaign to get business houses to cancel 
their advertising in the independent, pro-government Caracas daily El Nacional, 





* 
An extradition treaty between Venezuela and the Netherlands would have 
made return of the prisoners automatic, but none exists. 


Oe 

Ill feeling had earlier existed between the Venezuelan and Netherlands Gov- 
ernments in late 1959 and early 1960 when the Dutch Government on Aruba released 
two exiled Cuban pilots who had "bombed" the island with anti- Betancourt leaflets 
intended for Maracaibo and picked up in the Dominican Republic. Venezuela had 
expressly asked that the pilots be held for interrogation by the Inter-American 
Peace Committee of the OAS (HAR, XII: 610, 674). This incident was smoothed 
over later by amendments to the island laws making subversive and hostile acts 
against a friendly country on Netherlands Antillean soil subject to sanctions. 
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which had refused to print the vicious OLA attacks, Sears Roebuck and Company 
broke off its relations with the paper after 12 years of unruffled association. El 
Nacional immediately accused the company of being an enthusiastic supporter of 
the fascist’ OLA campaign and printed a series of articles "exposing" the firm's 
supposed abuses and incorrect practices. Perhaps as a result of the unfavorable 
publicity, four indendiary bombs and some dynamite cartridges were later found 
near the Sears building. The national association of advertisers' Asociaci6n Na- 
cional de Anunciadores (ANDA), on the other hand, of which Sears is a member, 
termed the attacks in El Nacional unwarranted and representative of '"'a grave 
lack of journalistic ethics." 


"Molotov cocktails" were thrown at the offices of the strongly anti-Commu- 
nist newspapers La Esfera and Ultimas Noticias, both belonging to the Capriles 
chain, which had regularly printed the OLA advertisements. It was possible, 
however, that the bombings were purely coincidental, perpetrated in connection 
with a leftist student demonstration against the government's emergency economic 
measures (see below). They might also have been in protest against the resump- 
tion of work at Ultimas Noticias by members of the Communist- dominated Sindi- 
cato de Periodistas, who had just ended a 45-day strike occasioned by the dismis- 
sal of several union members for purported 'CCommunist tendencies." 








Some 400 Communist and Fidelista students at the Central University in Ca- 
racas vented their anger against U.S. "colonialism" by attacking and burning the 
car of the newly-appointed American Ambassador to Venezuela, Teodoro Moscoso. 
The prominent Puerto Rican, termed a "traitor"' and "lackey of U.S. imperialism" 
by the demonstrators, had gone to the university to visit a U.S.-sponsored exhibit 
at the School of Architecture. Although detained for about three hours, the Ambas- 
sador was at no time in danger. He stated repeatedly that the incident was of no 
importance, and U.S. State Department spokesmen in Washington affirmed that no 
protest would be lodged. Expressions of regret were received from President 
Betancourt and other government leaders, and more than 300 business and profes- 
sional men published a full-page apology in Caracas newspapers. The leftist anti- 
Moscoso movement continued, however, and on June 30 when the Ambassador flew 
to Maracaibo for a visit to the oil installations in the area, a crowd of several 
hundred persons gathered in the main plaza to protest his presence. Police dis- 
persed them with tear gas. 


As a result of the car-burning incident at the university, the government or- 
dered an immediate police investigation, advising school officials to make a paral- 
lel inquiry and punish those found responsible. The government later announced 
that because of repeated acts of violence at the university and the frequent manifes- 
tations by certain students of disrespect for the elected government, police action 
had been authorized in universities whenever necessary to prevent the committing 
of crimes or to implement court decisions.* The declaration continued that univer- 
sities could not be inviolable refuges for those who break the law, nor did they en- 
joy extraterritoriality or immunity. Consequently, all crimes committed on the 
university grounds would be investigated and those responsible tried. Earlier in 
the month, police had searched the Central University residence buildings for two 
Haitian students believed to have taken part in an attack on the Haitian Embassy in 
Caracas in which a Venezuelan policeman was killed (see HAITI). 





* 
Venezuelan universities customarily enjoy complete autonomy and inviola- 
bility by the police or Armed Forces. 
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Pérez Jiménez Ruled Extraditable. The U.S. district court in Miami ruled 
on June 16 that ex-dictator Pérez Jiménez was extraditable to Venezuela to stand 
trial on charges of embezzlement, fraud, and breach of trust. The case had been 
in the U.S. courts since August 1959, when the Venezuelan Government first 
brought suit under a 1922 agreement between the two nations which stated that com- 
mon criminals fleeing from one country to the other must be returned (HAR, XII: 
441, 495; XIII: 38, 622; XIV: 332). The former dictator, a resident of Miami 
since March 1958, was arrested immediately following the ruling and taken to jail, 
but was released a short time later under $25,000 bond on a writ of habeas corpus 
obtained by his attorney. Police cars and officers patrolled his exclusive seaside 
mansion, while a police launch and motor boat kept watch over the area immedi- 
ately offshore. Although not restricted to his residence, he was instructed to re- 
main within Dade (Miami) County and was accompanied when away from home by 
a police escort. 





Pérez Jiménez' defense attorney, David Walters, told newsmen that he would 
fight the extradition through the U.S. courts "for another four or five years." He 
asserted that, as the "chief enemy of Communism in Venezuela," the ex-dictator 
would face certain assassination by leftist elements if he were returned. In spite 
of Walters' confidence that his client would go free, however, the Miami appeals 
court upheld the district court's decision. It thus appeared that Pérez Jiménez 
would be tried in Venezuela on the charges stated. (Accusations of responsibility 
for four homicides would have to be dropped, since they were not upheld by the 
U.S. court, and prosecution in Venezuela could take place only on those charges 
specifically stated in the extradition.) If accomplished, the extradition would not 
only set a precedent in the United States, which had never allowed the return of so 
high-ranking a foreigner, but would also be a boon to lagging U.S. prestige through- 
out Latin America, where the Yankee colossus had long been regarded as a haven 
for both active and retired dictators. 


Stevenson Visit. U.S. Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson visited Caracas from 
June 4 to June 6. It was the first stop on his South American tour as President 
Kennedy's special envoy to discuss means of implementing the "Alliance for Progress" 
(see INTERNATIONAL). Details regarding his four-and-a-half-hour conversation 
with President Betancourt were not disclosed; however, it was believed that atten- 
tion was devoted to the Venezuelan attitude on the Dominican Republic (see below), 
as well as to the Cuban situation and Venezuelan needs under the "Alliance for Prog- 
ress."' Stevenson reportedly remarked following the talk that he "looked favorably" 
on the Venezuelan economic situation and on Venezuela's desire for short-term fi- 
nancial aid (see below). Talks were also held with Venezuelan Government officials 
and businessmen. No demonstrations of hostility occurred during the visit; just 
three years earlier in the same city Vice President Richard Nixon had been sub- 
jected to physical attack by elements of the strong and usually vociferous Venezue- 
lan left (HAR, XI: 263-6). 





Venezuela Adamant on Dominican Problem. Satisfaction was expressed by 
political parties and the press in Venezuela following the assassination late in May 
of Dominican dictator Trujillo (HAR, XIV: 411-2). In an official statement defin- 
ing its attitude toward the new situation in the Dominican Republic, the Venezuelan 
Government asserted that the economic sanctions adopted by the OAS and currently 
in effect should be continued, since the framework of the regime had not been basi- 
cally changed by the dictator's demise. The document continued that Venezuela 
would request a meeting of the appropriate OAS organ, before which it would pre- 
sent concrete proposals for the establishment of democracy in the Dominican Re- 
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public. It later threatened that if the special OAS committee sent to the island to 
investigate conditions (see INTERNATIONAL) should recommend lessening the 
sanctions, Venezuela might react by withdrawing its representatives from the 
OAS. Although Argentina and Panama had reportedly expressed their support of 
the Venezuelan stand favoring the continuation of sanctions, most of Latin America 
was apparently waiting for the committee report before adopting any official posi- 
tion. 


Austerity Program. The Senate approved the emergency economic meas- 
ures (HAR, XIV: 422) which had been presented to Congress by the President on 
May 4. Subsequently subjected to a three-week battle, the measures were finally 
passed in the Chamber of Deputies on June 22 and in the Senate on June 29. They 
provided for a reduction in the salaries of most civil servants and called for an 
increase in personal and corporation income taxes, the inheritance tax, and the 
gasoline tax, as well as the establishment of a tax on dividends. They were con- 
sidered necessary in order to decrease the discrepancy between national expendi- 
tures and revenues so that the special budget for July 1 through December 31 
(HAR, XIV: 422),* which was approved at the end of June, would be in closer bal- 
ance. However, the discrepancy in the budget was to be wider than anticipated in 
the original proposals, because dissident elements both in the government and in 
the opposition parties forced a modification in the salary reduction for state em- 
ployees. The original proposal of a straight 10% reduction for persons earning at 
least 300 bolivares (3.35 bolivares = $1 official rate; see below) per month was 
changed to a graduated scale starting at 1% for those earning 650 bolivares per 
month and running to 10% for those earning 741 bolivares or more per month. As 
a result of this modification, only 50 million bolivares would be saved instead of 
100 million bolivares. 





Congressional discussion of the emergency economic measures provided 
many sessions of lively debate. Even the spectators in the Chamber of Deputies 
gallery exhibited their involvement in the proceedings by providing everything from 
whistling and cat-calls to spitting. The opposition, which labeled the measure the 
"Metrecal" or "Hunger Law," objected to the austerity program because the petro- 
leum industry had been exempted from the tax measures provided. It was also ar- 
gued that the measures were, by and large, of a regressive nature and would inflict 
a great hardship on the poor. There was additional controversy over the constitu- 
tionality of a maneuver by which the government parties succeeded in changing the 
rule for a vote on limiting debate from a two-thirds majority to a simple majority. 
This was considered necessary because of the constant filibustering of the opposi- 
tion, the most notable case being that of Communist Deputy Guillermo Garcia Ponce, 
who set a record in the Chamber of Deputies by expounding for more than six hours 
mostly on the economic history of the Soviet Union. The opposition also repeatedly 
employed the tactic of walking out of the Chamber of Deputies in the hope that the 
resulting lack of a quorum would prevent any action on the economic measures and 


the special budget. Nevertheless, their filibuster was in vain, and the controver- 
sial bills were finally passed. 


Exchange Controls. Closely connected with the austerity program were the 
import restrictions of May 26 (HAR, XIV: 423), which excluded all but essential 
foods, medicines, machinery and parts, and certain vital raw materials from pur- 








*The monetary figures quoted in this reference were incorrect. The special 
budget totaled $852 million, with an expected deficit of $120 million. 
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chase at the official exchange rate of 3.35 bolivares to the dollar. According to 
the new ruling, other items had to be purchased at the free exchange rate, which 
recently varied between 4. 53 to 4.61 bolivares to the dollar. As a result of these 
differential rates, and especially because the May 26 reform removed many items 
from the official exchange rate, the government acted by freezing the prices of 
tires and several basic food items to ensure that prices would not skyrocket and 
speculation occur in the case of items of prime necessity. 


Despite the protests of interested parties, including the Ministry of Devel- 
opment, which claimed that it was unable to obtain all the raw materials it needed, 
the Ministry of Finance made clear its determination to maintain the current ex- 
change system for the time being. The differential exchange rates had been insti- 
tuted in November 1960, although the government had earlier declared that it would 
never establish a differential exchange rate system. It was resulting, however, in 
an improvement in the balance of payments and was increasing the international 
monetary reserves, while at the same time slowing down the flight of capital abroad. 


Oil Situation. Petroleum production during the first four months of 1961 rep- 
resented a 5% increase over the corresponding period in 1960, and drilling activity 
for the same period showed a 4% increase over the preceding year. The increased 
production compared unfavorably with increases in other parts of the world, such 
as the Middle East, where production had grown at a 10.7% rate for the correspond- 
ing period. While all the petroleum-exporting countries were faced with a situation 
in which the world supply of petroleum exceeded its demand, Venezuela was further 
handicapped by the fact that the price of its petroleum was usually not competitive 
with petroleum produced elsewhere. 





In an effort to explain the government's attitude toward exempting foreign oil 
companies from the new tax law, Minister of Mines and Petroleum Juan Pablo Pérez 
Alfonzo appeared before the Chamber of Deputies in a secret session, the third in 
25 years. He said that the petroleum industry had temporarily reached the limit of 
taxation, since it was earning a mere 11% on its invested capital. He added that all 
plans for increased taxes, including an excess profits tax which had been suggested 
by some members of the AD, would be unrealistic and unsound and would discour- 
age foreign investment. Furthermore, if the government should choose to impose 
a 6% dividend tax on the petroleum industry, as would be possible under the new 
law, it would reportedly result in decreased profits of between $20 million and $30 
million. There was speculation in the U.S. press that any such move would lead 
to an expansion of operations in Texas at the expense of Venezuela. Another logical 
reason for opposing such a move was that Finance Minister Andrés German Otero 
was planning to receive loans totaling at least $1,000 million by the end of the year 
from foreign sources, principally from the United States, so that it would be un- 
wise to disturb the investment climate. 


From June 26 to June 30 Venezuela played host to the first convention of 
Latin American state-owned oil companies (see INTERNATIONAL) convoked by 
Venezuela for the ostensible purpose of arranging for technical and economic co- 
operation among the states represented. The countries which had sent delegates 
to the conference were Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, Uruguay, 
and Colombia. Although closed to the public, it was evident that the conference 
provided an excellent opportunity for Venezuela to serve notice on Brazil and Uru- 
guay that because of its natural position, it would strive to displace the USSR as a 
supplier of petroleum to those two countries. The conference also enabled the in- 
fant Corporacié6n Venezolana del Petréleo, just a year old, to learn some operating 
secrets from its more experienced neighbors. 
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Bipartisan Commission Formed. A bipartisan commission proposed by 
Presidential Designate (Vice President) and Liberal Party leader Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo met to outline plans for adopting a solid program of social reform and 
to establish the system by which the next National Front presidential candidate 
would be selected. The commission was made up of 40 members, half Liberals 
(excluding members of the dissident leftist faction Movimiento Revolucionario 
Liberal--MRL) and the other half Conservatives of the Mariano Ospina Pérez fac- 
tion. The opposing Conservative group, led by ex-President (1950-53) Laureano 
G6mez, had earlier declared its intention to run a separate candidate in the 1962 
presidential elections, which, according to the "alternation" amendment to the 
constitution, * must be won by a Conservative. 





Presiding over the initial meeting were the respective heads of the two co- 
operating groups. The first session was devoted to organization and to the selec- 
tion of committees which would discuss proposals later to be voted on by the whole 
commission. Six committees were named, three to be headed by Liberals and 
three by Ospinistas. The committees concerned themselves respectively with in- 
stitutional and administrative procedures, justice and public order, international 
politics, economic development and finance, social matters (agrarian reform, la- 
bor, housing, and social security), and education and public health. Some Colom- 
bians charged that the commission represented, in effect, the formation of one 
huge party. Ospina Pérez denied this, however, terming it a "coalition" made 
up of different parties in order to accomplish tasks for the betterment of the coun- 
try by peaceful means. 


The formation of the commission, which obviously alienated the MRL and 
the Laureanista Conservatives even more than before, at the same time strength- 
ened the ties between these two opposition groups (HAR, XIV: 424). A survey by 
the Liberal magazine Semana indicated that such an opposition union could poll at 
least 70% of the votes in the coming presidential elections of May 1962, most of 
them for the illegal candidacy of MRL leader Alfonso Lépez Michelson. This 
would draw votes away from the Liberal-supported Ospinista candidate, thus allow- 
ing a Laureanista candidate to win, if the alternation pact should be preserved. It 
was Clear that “alternation"' might fail and that the bitter party rivalries deeply 
ingrained in all Colombian citizens could again break into open conflict. Although 
Lleras Restrepo had made numerous excursions into the provinces to drum up 
support for the future Liberal- supported Conservative candidate (HAR, XIV: 425), 
all could be undone by last minute MRL appeals for Colombians to uphold their 
true party allegiance at the expense of the alternation amendment. 





Union Merger Imminent. After many months of haggling, the first concrete 
steps toward merger were taken by the two major national labor organizations, the 
Confederacién de Trabajadores de Colombia (CTC) and the Unién de Trabajadores 
de Colombia (UTC). The UTC executive committee named representatives to serve 
on a projected joint merger committee and invited the CTC to follow suit. One of 
the principal obstacles to possible amalgamation was that some affiliate unions of 
the CTC were believed to be heavily Communist-infiltrated, a condition unaccept- 





*Under the provisions of the National Front "alternation'' amendment to the 
federal constitution, Liberals and Conservatives must alternate in the Presidency 


until 1974. Since the Liberals are now in power, the next President must legally 
be a Conservative. ; 
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able to the Catholic-supported UTC. (The UTC had been formed in 1946 at the in- 
stigation of the Catholic Church as an anti-Communist union in order to thwart the 
then Communist-led CTC.) This problem had been alleviated somewhat by the 

ousting in December 1960 (HAR, XIII: 899-900) of several Communist and Fide- 

lista member unions, especially in the sugar-rich Cali area. Although some of 

the Communist-influenced unions still remained in the CTC, it was apparently felt 
that since the major ones had been expelled, a more thorough purge could be ac- 
complished after the merger. In view of the increased apprehension over Castro- 
ism and Communism in Colombia, it was natural that the impetus for merger should 
come from the UTC, for the amalgamation of the two unions, would, it was hoped, 
present a formidable front of some 800,000 workers against the further spread of 
Communism in labor. At its national convention in Barranquilla, the UTC had 

ratified its intention to seek an immediate merger. It was believed that the mer- 

ger would also give added impetus to the anti-Communist Hemisphere labor body, 
Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT). 


Student Strike Continued. The student strike at the National University 
(HAR, XIV: 426), which was to have terminated following a meeting of student lead- 
ers with President Alberto Lleras Camargo, was prolonged because of continued 
agitation by a small nucleus of students. The strike had originally been called in 
order to pressure the legislature into more rapid action on a bill to grant virtual 
autonomy to the National University, to provide an increase in its budget, and to 
release it from its commitment to contribute to the Fondo Universitario Nacional. * 
The students had also declared themselves in sympathy with the April-May strike 
at the University of Medellin. Because of the agitation by leftist elements to con- 
tinue the strike, a number of leaders of the university student organization, the 
Consejo Superior Estudiantil, resigned their posts. A vote was then taken to de- 
termine if the strike should continue, inasmuch as the government had not yet 
acted on the proposals presented by the students. Although the majority of those 
who voted favored a continuation, the vote was not considered representative, 
since large numbers of students abstained. Meanwhile, most of the other univer- 
sities throughout the nation which had gone on strike in sympathy with the National 
University respected the agreement between President Lleras Camargo and the 
Consejo Superior Estudiantil and resumed classes. 





In order to terminate the strike, National University authorities declared 
that if students did not report back to school by June 19, no credit would be granted 
for the current academic year. The instruction calendar was also adjusted so that 
the students would have to attend lectures until December 22, thus shortening their 
vacation period in order to make up the classes missed during the month-long 
strike. The authorities also threatened to cancel the mid-year vacation in July 
and August. (The academic year runs from mid-February to early December. ) 
After this announcement, the students decided to end the strike and reported for 
classes as directed. At the same time, the government agreed to speed up action 
on the student grievances. 


In the course of the strike, the students took time out to pay homage to the 
eight student martyrs shot down on June 8-9, 1954, by troops of the then- dictator 





* 

The Fondo Universitario Nacional is a fund to which all private and state 
universities must contribute 2.5% of their budget appropriations. The National 
University is required to give 300,000 pesos (8.5 pesos = $1 free rate). With the 
money, the fund carries out programs benefiting the various universities in pro- 
portion to the amount contributed. 
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Gustavo Rojas Pinilla (HAR, VII, No. 6: 27-8). Because of the troubled atmos- 
phere in Bogota, some observers feared that leftist elements would attempt to 
provoke a repeat performance by the military, but violence did not ensue. 


The public school teachers of Bogota gained news prominence in June by 
striking, albeit feebly, for higher wages. In May a petition had been submitted 
to the Ministry of Education for pay raises of up to 210 pesos. It was noted, how- 
ever, that of the 1,695 teachers in the district, only 246 failed to appear at school. 


Stevenson and Freeman in Colombia. Although leftist factions declared 
that demonstrations would be staged against President Kennedy's special envoy, 
U.N. Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, the security precautions taken by the Colom- 
bian Government thwarted every attempt. It was announced that Stevenson would 
arrive at the Eldorado Airport, but to avoid demonstrations his plane landed at 
Techo military airport, the old Bogota international airport. Becauseof the change 
of plans, the automobile of the Spanish Ambassador was stoned by a group of Fide- 
listas, who mistook it for Stevenson's. The latter's two-day visit was a medley of 
meetings erratically scheduled in order to keep the leftists off balance, a strata- 
gem that worked to perfection. 





Stevenson met with government leaders and with a group of economists in 
order to learn of Colombia's economic needs and to outline the issues that would 
be brought up in the forthcoming OAS economic conference in Uruguay (see INTER- 
NATIONAL). The Finance Minister requested $500 million in aid over the next 
four years, in order to help stabilize the fluctuating peso and for projects which 
would stimulate the economy in construction and small business. The group of 
economists emphasized the need for the United States to establish coffee quotas 
similar to the sugar quotas now in effect. The Colombians stated, as they so fre- 
quently had before, that since they had a "coffee economy," the constantly fluctu- 
ating market could work havoc overnight on even the most modest social reform 
program. 


The Colombian need for money, however, had received a blow immediately 
prior to Stevenson's arrival. The Export-Import Bank refused to accept any more 
applications for Colombian peso trade loans because, as of June 5, Colombia had 
exceeded its quota of loans under the U.S. Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954.* The lack of U.S. aid at this time could furnish the polit- 
ical opposition with much-needed ammunition. Also, there was some speculation 
that the economic situation was stimulating Lleras Camargo to cooperating even 
further with the United States to push the Cuban problem as priority business in the 
next OAS meeting. 


Although Cuba was not on Stevenson's official agenda of topics for discussion, 
the U.S. envoy obviously welcomed President Lleras Camargo's proposal of a 
"Colombian Plan" for collective economic and political action against Cuba, which 
would be presented for consideration in the OAS. This was actually in response to 
a note delivered to Colombia in May by the U.S. State Department (HAR, XIV: 427). 
Immediately after the departure of Stevenson, Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay 
Ayala journeyed to Brazil for a meeting with Brazilian President Janio Quadros to 
enlist the Brazilian support believed necessary for the success of the "Colombian 





+ 
Public Law 480, Section 104 (e), commonly referred to as the Cooley 
Amendment. 
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Plan.'' Stevenson stated in a press conference that in order for collective action 

to be taken against Cuba, the support of at least two of the three leading countries 
in Latin America (Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico) was needed. It was apparently 
felt that Brazil and Argentina would be the most likely countries in which to mus- 
ter support. 


Incoming American Ambassador Fulton Freeman arrived in June to assume 
his duties in Bogota. Freeman, a career diplomat, had spent his formative diplo- 
matic years in China. However, he had studied Latin American history and had 
learned Spanish, both qualities designed to enhance his usefulness in the handling 
of U.S.-Colombian relations. Ambassador Freeman replaced Dempster McIntosh, 
who had resigned in December 1960 after holding the post for nearly two years 
(HAR, XIII: 900). 


Agrarian Reform Bill. Despite constant blocking movements and filibuster- 
ing by Laureanista Conservatives, the Senate, after two months, finally passed 
the 111 articles of the agrarian reform bill. The legislators had earlier agreed 
to discuss the bill by chapter rather than by article, in order to speed considera- 
tion. The bill next would pass to the House of Representatives for consideration, 
where it was anticipated that the MRL and the Laureanistas would again try to 
block its passage. The MRL contended that the bill was not radical enough, while 
the Laureanistas held that it was a Liberal move to finish the Conservative Party 
by parceling the lands to the Liberal peasants. 





The bill would establish an Instituto de Reforma Agraria which would have 
the power to make policy and administer all aspects of land reform, issue bonds 
up to $140 million to pay for expropriation, and negotiate foreign loans to supple- 
ment its annual income from the national budget. The institute would also have 
the authority to dispose of federally-owned lands, constituting approximately 75% 
of the total national territory, and to develop plans for colonization, including the 
construction of roads, medical facilities, and schools. The initial four-year plan 
would place some 50,000 families on newly-opened government lands. It was felt, 
however, that in certain areas the transplanting of family units would be difficult 
because of the deep-seated political feelings of the peasants. The expropriation 
procedures were to deal only with those properly-titled lands in excess of 720 
acres. Lands in excess of 720 acres not actively cultivated would be subject to 
expropriation with compensation in bonds (HAR, XIII: 717). In certain localities 
where minifundia would be uneconomical, it was planned that these plots would 
be combined into cooperatives. 


Operation Reforestation. A program under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Agriculture to reforest some 140,000 hectares (approximately 345,000 acres) of 
Colombia's denuded countryside received a major boost in the municipality of S4- 
chica, department of Boyaca, in June. Presidential Designate Lleras Restrepo 
personally attended the ceremony previous to the planting of some 10,000 seeds. 
These were just a part of the 20 million trees that would be planted under the pro- 
gram. In Bucaramanga, another reforestation area, some 200,000 seeds would 
be sown in the near future. 





International Trade. The Colombian international trade fair, which opened 
in Bogota on May 30, was considered a success by authorities in that it stimulated 
interest in trade and introduced new ideas. The fair attracted many foreign visi- 
tors and thus added a much-needed stimulus to the tourist trade. It was hoped that 
closer commercial ties with the United States would be established through a group 
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of prominent Chicago businessmen who attended and that interest would be aroused 
in the forthcoming inter-American industrial conference to be held in Chicago in 
the latter part of July. Spain and Japan were high on the list of contributors to the 
fair. Spain transported some 600 tons of cargo and was given first prize as offer- 
ing the best exhibits at the fair. The Japanese exhibit consisted in the main of elec- 
tronic equipment and transistors. This was in keeping with its current drive to 
"transistorize’ Colombia (HAR, XIV: 340). The total number of visitors at the 
fair exceeded 800,000, which indicated the success of the venture. The Ministry 

of Finance granted permission for the sale of the articles exhibited upon comple- 
tion of the fair. 


Figures for Colombia's 1960 trade with Sweden were released. Colombia 
had exported coffee, bananas, and cotton totaling $11.8 million but had imported 
goods valued at only $9.49 million, mainly paper products, iron and steel, and 
electronic equipment. The balance of trade, therefore, favored Colombia and es- 
tablished Sweden as the third-largest consumer of Colombian coffee. 


Colombia was granted an increase of 25,000 tons in its present sugar quota 
to the United States. This would raise the total sugar exports for 1961 to the 
United States to 40,000 tons. The increase was the result of the redistribution of 
the quotas formerly allocated to Cuba. 


Colombia-Cities Service Petroleum Corporation announced that it had struck 
very promising oil deposits at its Payoa 1 wells. The new well tested at a rate in 
excess of 5,000 bbls. per day. Payoa 1 is located in the Magdalena River valley 
160 miles north of Bogota and a little more than a mile from the Santos fields of 
the Sinclair Oil Company. This discovery could be tapped in on the same oil pool 
as Santos 1, but indications were that there would be no lack of oil for the imme- 
diate future. The new discovery, one of the most promising oil strikes in recent 
years, would bring oil production close to 35,000 bbls. per day. 


ECUADOR 


Foreign Policy Dispute Continued. Miami became the sounding board for 
the continuing conflict over foreign policy in Ecuadorian politics. At the interna- 
tional airport, former Foreign Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga Villag6mez, en 
route to his new position with the Inter-American Development Bank in Washington, 
dramatically publicized his foreign policy conflict with Ecuadorian President José 
Maria Velasco Ibarra, which had resulted in his resignation in May (HAR, XIV: 
431). Taking some questionable liberty as the employee of an international organi- 
zation, Chiriboga aired his views to a sizable crowd of exiled Cubans, including the 
executive committee of the Frente Revolucionario Democratico (FRD).* The for- 
mer Foreign Minister underlined his disagreement with Velasco Ibarra as the core 
issue now facing the collective inter-American system. He censured the "suicidal 
timidity" of "some democratic leaders" who favored sanctions against the Domini- 
can dictatorship but were hiding behind the policy of nonintervention in the face of 
another dictatorship which proposed to transplant its "governmental confusion" to 
the rest of the Hemisphere. Chiriboga challenged Latin American leadership to 
"practice what it preaches" by applying the dogma of nonintervention to the infil- 








~ 
Conspicuously absent was José Miré Cardona. 
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tration of Castroism into the local politics of the Americas. He discounted the 
probability of Ecuador's going Communist but warned that the existence of Com- 


munism in the Hemisphere was due to the "apathy of the majority and the audacity 
of a minority." 


Earlier, in the Ecuadorian consulate in Miami, chairman of the Ecuadorian 
Instituto de Colonizacién Jorge Acosta defended the Velasco Ibarra agrarian reform 
program against the Conservatives' claim that it gave evidence of Communist influ- 
ence in the Ecuadorian Government. Acosta, who was heading a legislative commis- 
sion to the Export-Import Bank for finalizing a loan for the electrification of Ecua- 
dor, described the reform as a pilot plan involving 200- to 400-hectare (about 500 
to 1,000 acres) grants of government land. 


Back in Ecuador, still aglow from the popular acclaim of mass meetings in 
Guayaquil and Quito, Velasco struck back at Chiriboga, labeling his remarks "au- 
dacious, unfair, and disloyal.'' The mass demonstrations in the two principal cit- 
ies were in celebration of the popular elections which had swept the President into 
his fourth nonconsecutive term as chief executive. Other public meetings in Ibarra, 
Otavalo, and Bafios during June afforded the 68-year-old President ample opportu- 
nities to carry his well delivered message to the people. Although repeatedly deny- 
ing that he or his government was Communist, Velasco Ibarra deplored the negativ- 
ism implied in the term anti-Communist, describing his position as "democratic 
liberalism." He blamed the existence of Communism in the Hemisphere on the 
Conservatives, whom he called "Christians unable to act like Christians." His 
stand that no break with Cuba should come without some legal, diplomatic motive 
was based on the charter of the Organization of American States (OAS), which 
guarantees nonintervention except by collective action. 


Cabinet Secretary Galo Martinez Merchan charged Chiriboga with being out 
of the emotional current of Ecuadorian politics not only in connection with the of- 
ficial position of nonintervention but also in the programming of the 11th Inter- 
American Conference of the OAS. Martinez Merchan claimed that Chiriboga had 
endeavored to get the meeting place of the conference changed to Washington instead 
of Quito, with a "humiliating" protocol visit to Quito to follow the conference. He 
further criticized the former Foreign Minister's attempts to refer the border dis- 
pute with Peru (see below) to the International Court of Justice (HAR, XIII: 905), 


citing the vague possibility that 'European criteria could have eventually led to an 
unfavorable verdict." 


Encouraged by the effectiveness of the Conservatives in the leftist-rightist 
conflict, former President (1954-60) Camilo Ponce Enriquez continued his criti- 
cism of the present administration's foreign policy. He was backed up by former 
Ecuadorian Ambassador in Washington José Vicente Trujillo in his charge that the 
"romantic absolutism" of nonintervention was in direct opposition to U.N. and 
OAS charters, which, he said, permit concerted intervention to save a democratic 
state. 


In his first official statement as Foreign Minister, Wilson Vela Hervas said 
that there were three axiomatic principles in Ecuadorian foreign policy: noninter- 
vention, free self-determination of peoples, and the legal equality of states. These 
referred to the Cuban situation, international Communism's designs on Ecuador, 
and the border dispute with Peru, in that order. On the subject of Communism, 
Vela Hervas stated that because of the temperament, principles, and democratic 
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conviction of Ecuadorians, he considered the "extremes of anarchy" to be incom- 
patible and dangerous, and worse if they were Communistic or Bolshevist in nature. 


President Velasco Ibarra continued to fan the smouldering coals of discontent 
over the border dispute with Peru. Still irked by the refusal of the guarantor na- 
tions to re-open the issue (HAR, XIII: 904), he called on student groups, labor or- 
ganizations, and the masses to stand with him in his demand for the annulment of 
the Protocol of Rio de Janeiro. The basis for his demand was the charge that 
Ecuador signed the protocol under the duress of Peruvian occupation troops. A 
48-mile inaccuracy in the Rio stipulations establishing the 1,038-mile borderline 
served as a springboard for the renewal of Ecuadorian demands. Meanwhile, Peru 
circulated a multicolor brochure defending the Peruvian position. 


Sequel to Left-Right Clashes. The boiling conflict between left and right 
groups simmered down, although an allegedly extreme leftist group stoned the 
Guayaquil newspaper El Telégrafo, and an anti-Castro group rained tomatoes and 
rotten eggs on Cuban Ambassador Mariano Rodriguez Silveira at the Guayaquil air- 
port as he was departing for Havana after being recalled by the Cuban Government 
for "other duties." The appointment of Eduardo Corona Zayas to replace Rodri- 
guez Silveira was accepted by Ecuador. The stoning of the El Telégrafo building 
prompted Inter American Press Association president Ricardo Castro Beeche to 
cable Velasco Ibarra for a guarantee of adequate protection. In his reassuring 
response, the Ecuadorian President made no mention of the unexplainable attack 
a Velasquista group had made on the Quito newspaper El Comercio late in May. 
By judicial order, the government released two members of the leftist youth or- 
ganization Unién Revolucionaria de Juventudes Ecuatorianas (URJE), arrested 
earlier for participating in a guerrilla training program (HAR, XIV: 431). Their 
Argentine instructor, Tomas Claudio Adiego Francia, remained in custody. Sen- 
ator Adalberto Miranda Gir6én, hospitalized a few weeks earlier after a leftist 
group assault, was re-elected president of the coastal white-collar union Federa- 
cién Provincial de Empleados de Guayas, an affiliate of the International Federa- 
tion of Commercial, Clerical, and Technical Employees. Although activities by 
the Ecuadorian workers' organization Confederacién de Trabajadores Ecuatoria- 
nos (CTE) in connection with Stevenson's visit (see below) gave evidence of ex- 
treme leftist control, Miranda Girén's election was indicative of anti-Communist 
progress on the local union level. 





The Monthly Cabinet Change.* As the fifth Ecuadorian citizen to occupy the 
Cabinet post of Interior Minister in the ten months of the Velasco Ibarra adminis- 
tration, former governor of Tungurahua Province Milton Sanchez Barona quickly 
identified himself as a liberal and guaranteed "all liberties." Sanchez Barona 
replaced Gustavo Gross Urrutia, who resigned to take over the management of the 
Instituto de Electrificaci6n Ecuatoriana. 





Cordial Reception for Stevenson. In Ecuador, Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
received the most cordial and enthusiastic reception of his entire South American 
tour (see INTERNATIONAL). In Guayaquil, where Stevenson's plane unexpectedly 
landed to take on board Foreign Minister Vela Hervas and American Ambassador 
Maurice Bernbaum, a crowd estimated at over 1,000 greeted Stevenson with shouts 








*Previous changes were: March, Interior Minister Carlos Cornejo Orbe 
(HAR, XIV: 238); April, Defense Minister Patricio Lasso Carrién (HAR, XIV: 342); 
and May, Foreign Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga Villag6mez (HAR, XIV: 431). 
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of "Down with Communism," "Vivan los Estados Unidos," "Viva Stevenson," and 
"Viva el Ecuador."' After Stevenson had planted a politician's kiss on the cheek of 
a tiny girl who had presented him with a faded rose and the crowd had roared its 
approval, the former U.S. presidential candidate quipped, "I should have run for 
President in this country!" In Quito, several hundred cheered the arrival of the 
Stevenson party. Except for some rough treatment earlier afforded two photogra- 
phers covering the trip and the distribution of literature declaring Stevenson per- 
sona non grata by the CTE leftist union group, there were no demonstrations of 
hostility in connection with Stevenson's two-day visit. The photographers, one a 
U.S. citizen and the other an Uruguayan, were attacked by a pro-Castro group as 
they were taking photographs of two Cuban special envoys, who deplaned in Quito 
the day before Stevenson's arrival. The Cubans, arriving on the same plane as 
the photographers, had also visited La Paz during Stevenson's visit in the Bolivian 
capital. A few badly-aimed stones were thrown and a group of Fidelistas followed 
the photographers to the hotel. 


In a single, brief interview of only one and a half hours with Stevenson, Pres- 
ident Velasco Ibarra agreed in principle to a meeting of the American governments 
to discuss the question of Cuba and to invite Fidel Castro's government to return 
to the western bloc of nations.* One emphatic stipulation, however, was that the 
Cuban Government be included in the meeting. In spite of earlier remarks by For- 
eign Minister Vela Hervas that Cuba would merit the special attention of the For- 
eign Ministry of Ecuador, Velasco Ibarra was quoted as telling Stevenson that Cuba 
was really strictly a problem for the United States. 


Turning to matters of greater concern to Ecuador, the President presented 
Ambassador Stevenson with a special memorandum calling for financial aid total- 
ing $200 million. Ecuador's program to "break the shackles of poverty" was out- 
lined as being: $36 million for road construction, $25 million for industrial devel- 
opment, $25 million for electrification programs, $20 million to initiate agrarian 
reform, $20 million for tax reform, and $5 million for low-cost housing. The 
balance would go for education, social welfare, anda series of investigation and 
investment projects. The long memorandum stated that Ecuador was facing the 
danger of economic stagnation, unprecedentedly high unemployment, and increas- 
ing population. Conditions brought about through the reduction in prices of Ecua- 
dor's principal exports in the world market, deficiencies in the socio-economic 
system, and "defects" in the handling of public funds, according to the detailed 
self-analysis, were forcing the population of Ecuador to live in the worst of con- 


ditions. The drop in price of cacao on the U.S. market was cited as a case in 
point. 


Stevenson delivered an invitation from President Kennedy to President Ve- 
lasco Ibarra to visit the United States in November. (The Ecuadorian President 
had also received similar invitations from Venezuela, Brazil, and Indonesia. ) 


Stevenson was given an especially cordial reception by the 20,000-member 
student group Federaci6én de Estudiantes del Ecuador. A commission of the organ- 
ization called on Stevenson to present him an outline of its program for a national 
student service organization called "Brigade for Progress," which would provide 
free medical and dental care, construction help, and legal aid for the poor. The 





— 
An idea credited to Colombian President Alberto Lleras Camargo (see 
p. 524). 
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American Embassy in Quito was already cooperating in the project. Another doc- 
ument presented by the students expressed their political and economic views on 
agrarian reform, tax reform, and the Ecuadorian position on the Peru border dis- 
pute. 


During his stay in Ecuador, Ambassador Stevenson received a cable from 
the Wellan Aviation Corporation of Fort Lauderdale, Florida. The corporation's 
president, Edward J. McGuire, urged Stevenson's intervention on behalf of two 
U.S. pilots jailed for the illegal entry of their contraband-laden C-46 cargo plane 
(HAR, XIV: 58). 


Untimely Envoy to the Soviet Union. The departure of Vice President Car- 
los Julio Arosemena Monroy for Russia on the eve of Stevenson's arrival in Ecua- 
dor created a stir in official circles. A communiqué from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs placed the responsibility for the "untimely" trip squarely on Arosemena. 
The Vice President countered in a press conference that his trip differed in no 
respect from those of U.S. Vice President Richard Nixon or Brazilian Vice Pres- 
ident Joio Goulart, both of whom had visited the Soviet Union. Referring to the 
communiqué as an "awkward maneuver of petty and ignoble intentions, ' Arosemena 
reminded reporters that the constitution demanded the concurrence of the govern- 
ment for him to leave the country. The Vice President headed a legislative com- 
mission composed of six congressmen. Their itinerary included Prague, Warsaw, 
and Moscow. 





Countermeasures for Sagging Reserves. The massive flight of capital which 
saw national reserves drop from $34.9 million in September 1960 to $21.4 million 
in April 1961, and the plummeting of the sucre to a historically low free market 
exchange of 25.50 to the dollar prompted the government to adopt some extreme 
measures not likely to be popular. The upset in Ecuador's economy had been at- 
tributed to the increase of leftist activities and to Velasco Ibarra's unabashed sym- 
pathy for Castro. It was hoped that the swing back to the right, referred to by one 
Quito columnist as "the big change," would be reflected in the improvement of the 
economic situation. A stand-by credit was obtained from the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) allowing Ecuador to draw up to $10 million in the next 12 months 
to meet its international obligations. In addition to the official exchange rate of 
15.15 to the dollar, a second official rate of 18.00/18.20 was established for ex- 
ports and imports respectively which permitted the Central Bank to sell foreign 
exchange at the 18.20 rate for List II imports (nonessentials). List I imports 
(essentials) continued to be imported at the 15.15 rate. The free market rate 
continued for noncommercial transactions such as tourism, remittances, and the 
like. The new regulation, effective as of May 22, provided that foreign exchange 
proceeds from miscellaneous exports (virtually all items except bananas, cacao, 
and coffee) must be surrendered to the Central Bank at 18 sucres to the dollar, 
instead of being exchanged on the free market, as under previous rulings. Phar- 
maceutical products must be surrendered on the basis that 60% of the proceeds 
would be handled on the official rate of 15.15 and 40% at the rate of 18.20. Under 
the new ruling, banana exporters must surrender 60¢ per stem imported at the 
new official rate of 18.20 in addition to the 50% of the proceeds at the 15.15 official 
rate previously required. A regulation to deter exporters who might seek to evade 
the strict foreign exchange regulations provided for certificates of registration in 
the county of origin which must accompany all coffee and cacao destined for export. 





As of May 13, banana exports totaled 12.2 million stems, compared with 
14.1 million stems as of May 15, 1960. The decline was due to adverse natural 
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conditions (drought and disease) more than to market conditions. A recently- 
published trade report indicated that Ecuador's exports had increased by 5% in 
the last quarter of 1960, totaling $38 million. A favorable balance of trade was 
maintained, although less favorable than in the comparable period for 1959. Im- 
ports rose 10% to $29.1 million. The banana crop occupied 58.2% of all exports 
and was valued at $22.6 million, although 10% less stems were exported, and the 
total income from bananas was down 9%. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Stevenson Visit. President Kennedy's special envoy, U.N. Ambassador 
Adlai E. Stevenson, arrived at the heavily-guarded Lima airport at 11:30 a.m. on 
Friday, June 16, and was greeted by Premier Pedro Beltran, Foreign Minister 
Luis Alvarado Garrido, and a friendly crowd of about 200. In an earlier meeting 
at San Marcos University, the Fidelista-led Federacién de Estudiantes Universi- 
tarios had declared Stevenson persona non grata, and the Communist student lead- 
er Félix Arias Schreiber had urged that he be given a rougher reception than that 
accorded Vice President Nixon three years earlier (HAR, XI: 270). The police 
took extensive security measures, using tear gas to break up two student demon- 
strations following Stevenson's arrival, one of which was an attempted march by 
150 students to demonstrate under the windows of the foreign correspondents at the 
Hotel Bolivar in downtown Lima. Arriving at the university later for a rally (osten- 
sibly to demand repeal of the anti-Communist law), members of the Frente Revolu- 
cionario Comunista found the university grounds closed. The university authorities 
also canceled Saturday classes to prevent further student demonstrations within the 
university, but pro-Fidelista student organizations nevertheless managed on Satur- 
day evening to hold a 90-minute rally on the university grounds denouncing Steven- 
son. Aprista students heckled during the Fidelista rally, anda "pitched battle" 
afterward between the Fidelistas and the Apristas had to be broken up by the police. 
Apparently as a result of the police security measures, the overt opposition to 
Stevenson was minor and not nearly as active as the opposition to Nixon in 1958. 





Following a 20-minute discussion with President Manuel Prado, Stevenson 
told a joint press conference that "there exists a perfect agreement in our points 
of view regarding the problems discussed" and stated that "the Peruvian Govern- 
ment has shown us its detailed plans in all areas of the economy and national de- 
velopment." In contrast to these favorable comments at the press conference, 
Stevenson, on his return to the United States, criticized the Peruvian Government 


for its failure to make any concrete plans for the integration of the Indian masses 
into the national economy. 


Stevenson also met with Premier Beltran and other government officials on 
Friday. On Saturday, he met with various political leaders, including Manuel 
Cisneros Sanchez, chairman of the conservative Movimiento Democratico Peruano 
(MDP); Ramiro Prialé, secretary general of the Aprista Party; Fernando Belatinde 
Terry, 1962 Acci6n Popular (AP) presidential candidate; Héctor Cornejo Ch4vez, 
Demécrata Cristiano presidential candidate; and General Manuel Odria, ex-dictator 
and presidential candidate of the Unién Nacional Odrifsta. Stevenson stressed the 
necessity for vigorous action against Communist infiltration, and the Peruvian pol- 
iticians presented various schemes of economic and social advancement with the 
help of U.S. Government funds. Stevenson was accompanied in Peru by the new 
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American Ambassador (HAR, XIV: 346), James Loeb, whose command of the 
Spanish language had made a favorable impression during his first weeks in Peru, 


in spite of his relative and admitted naiveté regarding the Peruvian political and 
economic situation. 





Election Maneuvering. Fernando Belainde Terry was nominated by accla- 
mation as the presidential candidate of the leftist AP at the party's national con- 
vention in Iquitos on June 1. The choice of Iquitos, located in the Amazon jungle, 
as the site of the convention marked a deliberate departure from the tradition of 
keeping political activity close to Lima. It also demonstrated Belatinde's belief 
that development of the Amazon jungle, and particularly of the agriculturally bet- 
ter suited jungle highlands, was essential for the country's future economic prog- 
ress. Edgardo Seoane Corrales, a progressive landowner and brother of APRA's 
Manuel Seoane, was nominated by acclamation for the First Vice Presidency. 
Fernando Schwalb Lépez Aldana defeated Alfonso Montesinos for the Second Vice 
Presidency in a vote which was interpreted as a victory for the conservative sec- 
tor of the AP. In his acceptance speech, Belatinde attacked the government for 
its handling of highway development and for reneging on its promise to make mu- 
nicipal governing bodies elective. He stressed his intention to democratize munic- 
ipal administration immediately if elected.* Beladnde concluded his speech with a 
reference to the new electoral law (see below) and his contention that he had been 
denied victory in 1956 by fraud, stating that "if the government does not open the 
doors of legality, the people will open the doors of violence." 


APRA's secretary general Prialé told a party meeting that APRA would pre- 
sent its own candidate for the Presidency in 1962 and would also have a full slate 
of candidates for other positions. It was rumored that President Prado's MDP 
would form an alliance with the Apristas and support an Aprista candidate for the 
Presidency. This rumor was supported by an article in the Aprista newspaper 
La Tribuna which complimented Premier Beltran, calling him the leader of the 
"responsible right wing," and from the fact that despite the approaching elections, 


the Apristas had done nothing to dissociate themselves from the coalition govern- 
ment of Beltran and Prado. 


Legislative Activity. A new electoral law was passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies. It provided for the selection of departmental election boards by the 
departmental judiciaries and called for a national election board composed of four 
departmental representatives, the senior justice of the Supreme Court, a repre- 
sentative of the legislature, and a representative of the executive. It alsoprovided 
that no member might himself be a candidate in an election. Varying reactions to 
the new law appeared in the press: Premier Beltran's La Prensa defended it, 
pointing to the contrast with the old statute passed during Odria's dictatorship, 
while pro-AP Caretas called it "fraud under way." 





The new president of San Marcos University, Luis Alberto Sanchez (HAR, 
XIV: 346), sent a message to the legislature requesting an increase in the univer- 





* 

The "Popular Action" concept is based on the tradition of collective work 
carried over from the Inca Empire, in which public facilities were constructed by 
the cooperative labor of the villagers themselves. The AP proposed that provid- 
ing the villagers with the materials and encouraging local initiative would be the 


most effective way of raising living conditions and giving incentives to the rural 
population. 
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sity budget from 63 million soles (26.8 soles = $1) to 130 million soles. The ad- 
ditional sum would be used to maintain the current level of operations and would 
permit the hiring of some full-time professors. Sanchez also requested that the 
authority of the University Council over the Medical School be confirmed and that 
the legislature promptly consider bills for the construction of a "University City" 
so that the university might escape the distractions of its central location and 
establish satisfactory laboratory, library, athletic, and social facilities. 


A motion for the repeal of the anti-Communist law passed in January (HAR, 
XIV: 60) was offered by Partido Social Progresista (PSP) deputy Efrain Ruiz 
Caro, with some Demécrata Cristiano support. The motion was defeated 61-35. 


Reaction to Cuban Sovietization. The Catholic Church was involved in two 
anti-Castro events. The first was a fist fight in Lima following a mass for the 
men killed in the abortive invasion of Cuba in April. In Arequipa, Archbishop 
Leonardo Rodriguez Ballén led a Corpus Christi day parade which featured anti- 
Castro banners and speeches. 





In a radio broadcast reviewing his trip to the Far East, President Prado 
strongly urged other Latin American governments to unite in effective opposition 
to Soviet penetration. He recalled that he had refused to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the USSR when the United States had pressured him to do so in 1942. 


Time magazine published a report on conditions among the Indians living on 
a hacienda near Cuzco based on conversations with some of the Indians themselves. 
The report noted the failure of the landowner to pay salaries, the forced labor as 
servants, the enslaving indebtedness, and the purchase of the Indians' produce at 
below market prices. The most significant development noted was that the Fide- 
lista PSP had succeeded in organizing peasant unions among the hacienda workers 
and that they were discussing the events in Cuba at their union meetings. 


Matilde Marmol, a Venezuelan poetess who had been residing in Peru for 
12 years, was ordered by the government to leave the country as a result of her 
alleged pro-Castro activities. On returning from a visit to Cuba, during which 
she had declared her whole-hearted support of the Castro regime, she was dropped 
from her job in the Venezuelan Embassy, thereby requiring her to seek a Peruvian 
permit to remain in the country. This permit was refused, and she was ordered 
to leave; however, leaders of the PSP were assisting her, and the party newspaper 
Libertad devoted a whole page to protests against her expulsion. 


Economic Perspectives. The government continued to be preoccupied with 
achieving financial stability and with encouraging foreign investment, although na- 
tional development was a recurrent theme in official newspapers as the 1962 elec- 
tions drew near. As a result of the government's policies, capital continued to be 


attracted, and some 46 foreign pharmaceutical manufacturers applied for manufac- 
turing licenses. 





An aftermath of President Prado's recent visit to Japan was that country's 
increased interest in investments in Peru. Agreements were signed that called 
for preliminary studies of the expansion of port facilities at Matarani, the con- 
struction of a new fertilizer plant in Chimbote, the execution of hydroelectric and 
irrigation works in Tacna Province, the installation of a newsprint factory, and the 
establishment of a low-cost assembly line for small motor vehicles. In addition 
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to these agreements, a contract for the construction of a standard-gauge extension 
of the Cuzco-Santa Ana railroad was signed with a Japanese firm. 


Peru's 1961 U.S. sugar quota was raised from 451,377 short tons (HAR, XIV: 
436) to 666,377 short tons. This represented an increase of 215,000 short tons and 
brought Peru's share of the canceled Cuban sugar quota to 544,870 short tons. 


The Export-Import Bank announced that it would not accept any additional ap- 
plications for loans of Peruvian soles under Public Law 480, governing purchases 
of agricultural surpluses. Applications already filed for loans in soles, the bank 
said, exceeded the maximum amount the bank would have available for lending un- 
der the Public Law 480 sales agreement with Peru. 


Increase in Mineral Exports. As copper became Peru's leading export, 
displacing raw cotton from its traditional lead in Peruvian export trade, minerals 
advanced to 44% of total exports in 1960 as against 32% in 1958 and 1959. The in- 
crease in mineral exports accounted for Peru's steadily favorable balance of 
trade, reported at $3.7 million on April 30, as compared to an unfavorable bal- 
ance of $300,000 on the same date in 1960. Iron-ore shipments were expected to 
expand further by November, when Marcona's extraction plant and dock at San 
Nicolas bay were scheduled for completion. The Consejo de Energia At6mica 
signed an agreement with West Germany for the exploration and the eventual ex- 
ploitation of the Vilcabamba uranium deposits. 





Prices Rising. There were indications that new, heavier taxes would in- 
crease domestic wholesale and consumer prices. In order to balance the record 
1961 national budget, taxes were imposed on imported edible fats and oils, undis- 
tributed profits of corporations, and the income of real-estate companies. Stamp 
taxes, imposed on all legal transactions, and the monthly advance payment of 
profit taxes were also raised. 





Rice trade was freed, but according to the opposition magazine Caretas, 
this would only benefit the middlemen. Furthermore, as a result of adverse 
weather and a reduction of the area under cultivation, rice production was reported 


at 40% less than in 1960. However, the deficiency was expected to be covered by 
the 1959-60 surplus. 


The opposition publications Libertad, Caretas, and Actualidades denounced 
the increase in cement prices as a further abuse by the Prado group, which con- 
trolled 75% (and reportedly more) of the total production. Public Works Minister 
Jorge Grieve declared his inability to check the rise on the grounds that he lacked 
the legal weapons to do so. The opposition rejected this explanation as invalid, 
pointing out that article 16 of the constitution expressly prohibited monopolies. In 
addition, the price of edible oils was up 20%. The cost of living in April had risen 
5.67% since April 1960. 








BOLIVIA 


State of Siege Declared. On June 6, leftist union leaders of the Siglo Veinte 
mine workers, Irineo Pimentel and Federico Escobar, together with several oth- 
ers, were detained at the office of the state mining monopoly COMIBOL (Corpora- 
cién Minera de Bolivia) in La Paz. At the same time, in many other parts of the 
country, leftist workers and students, some Communists, were rounded up and 
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detained by the government. In all, about 60 persons were reported held. Involved 
in what the administration contended was a plot to overthrow the government and 
set up a socialist state was the Cuban Embassy in La Paz. 


On June 7, President Victor Paz Estenssoro declared a state of siege (a 
modified form of martial law) for the entire country. The decree declared that 
on the morning of June 8, armed miners from the Siglo Veinte mine were to march 
upon La Paz to effect the immediate release of their union leaders; that the "march" 
was to be the signal to initiate an armed insurrection by the Communists to take 
over the government; and that the Communist plans had been prepared to organize 
military forces and sabotage the government's economic program. 


A secret document purportedly discovered by the government was shown to 
the press. It was signed by the Bolivian Communists Luis Angel Leyt6nand Jorge 
Kolle Cueto and dated May 15, 1961, at Puerto Villarroel. In the international 
field it called for an alliance of Bolivia with Cuba and the USSR; the creation of a 
new continental base for socialist agitation; and the channeling of production of 
Bolivian raw materials into socialist countries in exchange for machinery. Inter- 
nally, the document demanded the creation of a socialist republic of workers and 
peasants directed by the Partido Comunista Boliviano (PCB); the liquidationof the 
Army and militias and replacing them with police, backed by workers' militias 
under the direction of the PCB; the nationalization of land and conversion of prop- 
erties into collective farms to make the country self-sufficient; the nationalization 
of industry, banks, and foreign trade; the liquidation of the hidden power of the 
Church; and the nationalization and unification of education. 


The government charged that the move by the Communists and left-wing ele- 
ments of the country was a desperate attempt to sabotage the "Triangular Opera- 
tion" (HAR, XIV: 63, 245) of the Western powers for the rehabilitation of COMIBOL 
in order to replace it with a plan based on a Soviet offer of $150 million for the 
same purpose made last December (HAR, XIII: 911). Countercharges were quick 
to follow. The National Policy Committee of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolu- 
cionario Auténtico (MNRA), headed by Ratl Murillo, issued a statement to the 
public which voiced the opinion of most of the non-Communist opposition. It de- 
nounced the clumsy maneuver of the government in trying to justify an unjustified 
state of siege on the basis of a Communist threat when the government itself was 
Communist. It asserted that there was no Communist plot and that it was incon- 
sistent for the government to accuse the Cuban embassy in La Paz of fomenting 
such a plot while maintaining diplomatic relations with Cuba. It alleged that the 
purpose of the Chief Executive of Bolivia was to demonstrate to the U.S. State De- 
partment a supposed anti-Communist attitude and to gain through such subterfuge 
more economic aid to continue his political carnival. 


The MNRA had no doubt that these political machinations were propaganda 
for foreign consumption and for the liquidation of labor unions within the country. 
At the end of June, leaders of the MNRA held meetings in Cochabamba directed 
toward reunifying their much-maligned party, whose head, Walter Guevara Arze, 
was in exile in Chile. 


The leader of the opposition Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB), Mario R. 
Gutiérrez, accused the United States of maintaining, by its economic aid, totali- 
tarian governments in Latin American countries which did not express the will of 
the people. At the same time, the FSB was formulating plans to organize a "Frente 
Anticomunista Boliviano." 
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The president of the national committee of the Partido de la Uni6én Republi- 
cana Socialista (PURS), Constantino Carrién, besides ridiculing the necessity for 
a state of siege, issued a declaration against the proposed change in the constitu- 
tion to extend the term of the Presidency from four to six years, a change which 
would give President Paz Estenssoro an additional two years to implement his eco- 
nomic plans. The titular head of PURS, former President Enrique Hertzog, was 
still exiled in Argentina. 


Government Action Followed by Wave of Strikes. The extreme measures 
taken by the government came as a surprise to most of the miners. Only those 
at the Siglo Veinte, Catavi, and Unificada de Potosf mines reacted violently and 
abandoned their work. Workers in some of the privately-operated smaller mines 
actually went so far as to offer all possible aid to the government; and peasant 
groups generally rallied behind the President. However, when the government 
refused to release the mine labor leaders, there was widespread resentment. 





Before the state of siege, there had been much unrest and threats of strikes 
among railway workers, municipal employees, radio operators and others, in ad- 
dition to the miners. Now the organized labor forces throughout the country were 
in turmoil. It was rumored that the only man capable of mollifying labor was Vice 
President Juan Lechin, but he was currently in Venezuela after an absence of four 
months in the United States where he went to negotiate increased aid for COMIBOL. 
President Paz Estenssoro went out a hurried call for Lechin's return, and the Vice 
President arrived in La Paz on June 10. Although Lechin was able to placate some 
of the miners, many of them stubbornly refused to work, or worked sporadically 
and ineffectively, seriously hampering the output from the nationalized mines. 


In addition to labor strikes, a general strike of university students through- 
out Bolivia took place on June 20. In La Paz, students burned in effigy President 
Paz Estenssoro and Vice President Lechin. After being dispersed by the police, 
the students turned to the Council of the University of San Andrés, which issued a 
statement demanding the release of professors and students detained by the gov- 
ernment. The statement protested against violations of the university's autonomy 
and proclaimed that the Council would name a committee to seek redress from the 
President of the Republic. On June 24, Paz Estenssoro issued a decree requiring 
all university students to possess a carnet escolar (student identification card), 


an act which did not improve the strained relationship between the students and 
the government. 





By the end of June, Paz Estenssoro seemed to have the situation in hand. 
He told the press that the strikes of miners had been practically settled. The 
secretary general of the Federacién Sindicalista de Trabajadores Mineros de Bo- 
livia (FSTMB), Mario Torres (who had not been detained), revealed the bases for 
the settlement. The mine workers promised not to disturb the peace for one year; 
the government would free the arrested mine leaders once the country had returned 
to normal; the days lost during the strike would be counted as vacations; the gov- 
ernment would replenish the mine stores; the miners promised to cooperate with 
the government to increase production and to improve discipline. Under these 
circumstances, most of the 15,000 miners who had been on strike for weeks were 
back at work as the month ended, cowed but embittered. 


Relations with the United States and Cuba. The U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adlai E. Stevenson, arrived in La Paz on his Latin American 
scouting trip on June 15. Unfortunately, he arrived at a time when intense demon- 
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strations for the release of labor, political, and student leaders detained by the 
government was being manifest on the streets of the city. The hotel in which Ste- 
venson was lodged was heavily barricaded by police and soldiers. When demon- 
strators marched toward the hotel, clashes occurred in which four persons were 
killed and some 30 wounded. Although the demonstrations were not directed a- 
gainst Stevenson personally, his reception by the public was not warm. 


The Cuban chargé d'affaires in La Paz, young Mauro Garcia Triana, be- 
came persona non grata as a result of the evidence uncovered by the government 
relating to the plot to establish a Castro-type socialist state. The Cuban's prop- 
aganda and Communist activities had long been recognized, and many student and 
opposition groups had demonstrated for Garcia's recall. On June 23, the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations in La Paz announced that Cuba would withdraw Garcia from 
Bolivia without delay. He had left by the end of June, and a new Cuban chargé 
d'affaires, J. Radl Viera Linares, arrived in La Paz from Chile. 


On June 24, the new American Ambassador to Bolivia, Spanish-speaking 
Benjamin B. Stephansky, arrived in La Paz. Accompanied by five members of 
the American Embassy staff, he was received next day by President Paz Esten- 
ssoro. After some ten minutes with the President, Stephansky left for a press in- 
terview. His answers to questions were reported to have been made in typically 
guarded diplomatic manner. It was too early to assess the wisdom of sending a 
naturalized American of Russian birth, reputedly a "liberal expert" on labor mat- 
ters, into revolutionary-torn Bolivia. 


Rehabilitation of Nationalized Mines Bogged Down. The workers in the na- 
tionalized mines operated by COMIBOL were torn between backing the Plan Trian- 
gular of the Western nations or the Plan Soviético of the Communists. COMIBOL 
began adopting measures to meet the conditions laid down for implementation of 
the Plan Triangular. COMIBOL management expressed doubts that the plan could 
succeed if labor anarchy continued in the mines. General manager Goosen Broers- 
man took a dismal view of the situation and again threatened to resign if conditions 
for the plan were not met. His announcement, of course, pleased the left-wing 
leaders who favored acceptance of the Soviet offer. 





Meanwhile, members of the Plan Triangular had concluded most of their 
basic investigations and were meeting in Washington. On June 12, an agreement 
was signed by the United States, West Germany, and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank (IDB) whereby credits amounting to $11,250,000 would be extended to 
COMIBOL to finance the first phase of efforts to rehabilitation the organization. 


Examinations of the largest mines under COMIBOL (Catavi, Huanuni, Col- 
quiri, and Quechisla), which together account for about 70% of the tin output of the 
nationalized mines, were made by the Canadian engineering firm of C. C. Houston 
and Associates, employed by the IDB. Surveys of other mines and operations 
were being made by the West German firm Salzgitter Industrial Consortium, which 
would act as managing operators for COMIBOL. The conclusions of the Houston 
and Salzgitter engineers were to form the bases for the further financing of COMI- 
BOL. 


While these evaluations for technical rehabilitation were going on, the neces- 
sity for supplying the miners with food, clothing, and other supplies was urgent. 
On June 21, COMIBOL vice president Edwin Rodriguez left for Buenos Aires to 
formalize the credit of $1.5 million in foodstuffs offered by Argentina on the occa- 
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sion of the visit of Argentine President Frondizi to La Paz on May 26 (HAR, XIV: 
446). These foodstuffs would be used to provision the depleted commissaries of 
the nationalized mines. 


Independently, but supplementing the surveys of the Plan Triangular, engi- 
neers from Williams, Harvey and Company, British tin smelters (in which Patifio 
holds an interest), were in Bolivia studying the feasibility to reconcentrate Bolivian 
tin ores to improve the grade of ore being shipped to their smelters. 


Those favoring the Soviet plan for rehabilitating the economy of Bolivia looked 
upon the Plan Triangular as a drop in the bucket and a sell-out to the imperialists. 
Communist deputy Armando Mollinedo, who headed the Bolivian parliamentary mis- 
sion to Moscow, openly opposed the Plan Triangular as "Yankee imperialism." In 
its stead he favored acceptance of the $150 million offered by the Russians in Decem- 
ber. Mollinedo even advocated that Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano establish air service be- 
tween La Paz and Moscow. 


Under pressure from leftists and Communists, the Ministry of Mines and 
Petroleum announced that the government mission to negotiate Soviet offers of 
credits to Bolivia would leave for Moscow on June 20; however, the mission did 
not go, and few believed that it ever would. A committee charged with drawing up 
plans for economic aid from the Soviet Union met under the chairmanship of Min- 
ister of Mines and Petroleum Nuflo Chavez Ortiz. The plans for COMIBOL in- 
cluded the establishment of smelters for tin, copper, and other metals within Bo- 
livia. Plants for making chemicals and explosives were to be built, and hydroelec- 
tric power developed. Plans for the government petroleum company Yacimientos 


Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB) included material and equipment de- 
signed to increase daily production from the present 9,000 bbls. to 50,000 bbls. of 
crude oil. Also included were plans for the smaller mines through the Banco Mi- 
nero and for railway equipment, amounting in all to $103 million. Chavez Ortiz 
emphasized that the proposed economic mission to Moscow in no way signified a 
political compromise with the USSR. 


Vice President Lechin was known to favor the building of smelters for Bo- 
livian ores within Bolivia, for which the Soviet plan provided but which the Plan 
Triangular rejected. On June 23, Paz Estenssoro received Vice President Lechin 
(who is also chairman of the national planning commission), Pedro Buscovic of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), and Margaret Anstee of the 
United Nations. Buscovic presented ECLA's latest plan for the economic develop- 
ment of Bolivia. This plan was not immediately made public. 


Industrial Bank Opposed; Public Works, Agriculture Developed. The eco- 
nomic commission of the MNR through its chairman, Sail E. Telleria, issued a 
statement opposing the proposal of a group of local private industrialists to es- 
tablish, with the aid of the IDB, a privately-owned and -operated industrial bank 
to administer funds provided by the IDB for developing private industry. Through 
the International Cooperation Administration, the U.S. Government granted credits 
amounting to $2 million for the purchase of equipment to further the Bolivian high- 
way program as part of a $10 million long-range development program for Bolivia. 
The Development Loan Fund announced the signing of a $1.75 million loan to the 
Sociedad Industrial Azucarera La Esperanza, a private corporation of La Paz 
which for the past 20 years had been growing cane and producing sugar in eastern 
Bolivia, some 50 miles northeast of the city of Santa Cruz. Work continued on the 
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$3 million new La Paz airport at El Alto. Also, studies continued on the feasibility 
of generating electricity for the areas around Cochabamba, Oruro, and La Paz. 


The foundations for a general plan for agricultural colonization throughout 
the country were laid in a meeting of representatives of the Ministries of Economy 
and of Rural Affairs and of the Bolivian Development Corporation. The first region 
to be colonized would be El Beni, for which the sum of 16,000 million bolivianos 
(11,885 bolivianos = $1) would be supplied under the Point Four program. The 


Minister of Economy was designated chairman of the national colonization commit- 
tee. 


Petroleum Discoveries Reported. Since February 1958, when the first deep 
test well was begun by a private company in Bolivia under the terms of the Petro- 
leum Code of 1956, 37 wildcat wells, not to mention a number of shallow strati- 
graphic holes, had been drilled by such companies operating either on concessions 
or under contract with YPFB. Upto July 1, 1961, some twelve private companies 
were reported to have spent around $78 million dollars in efforts to find and de- 
velop commercial oil. 





By July 1, three discoveries had been made, one each by three different 
companies. The first was made by the Bolivian Oil Company (Fish Engineering 
group) in December 1959 in their Madrejones No. 1 well, at a depth of 13,671 
feet, near the Argentine border east of Yacuiba. The second discovery was made 
by the Bolivian Gulf Oil Company (Gulf Oil Corporation group) on November 2, 
1960, in their Caranda No. 1 well, at a depth of around 3,600 feet after drilling to 


14,036 feet, about 22 miles northwest of the city of Santa Cruz. Three subsequent 
wells completed on this structure indicate that the discovery might be of major 
proportions. The third discovery was made by the Chaco Petroleum Company 
(Tennessee Gas group) in June 1961, in their Algarrobillo No. 1 well, at a depth 


of 12,966 feet, about 25 miles northeast of Yacuiba not far from the Madrejones 
field. 


Although initial output rates from these various productive wells were re- 
ported to have ranged from 500 to more than 1,000 bbls. daily of 50° to 56° API 
gravity oil, it was too early to assess the commercial possibilities of these dis- 
coveries with any definiteness. While these three companies had met with some 
success, others were pulling out. The latest company to relinquish some of its 
concessions was the Bolivian American Oil Company. On June 24, President 
Paz Estenssoro issued a decree declaring this company's concessions Yupacani 
Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive, to be fiscal reserves for failure to pay rentals thereon as 
provided by law. 


An examination of the crude oil production figures for Bolivia given below 
indicates that, notwithstanding the new discoveries, the daily average output from 
all wells in the country had actually decreased since 1956. Most of the new oil 
was as yet shut in pending further development and for lack of transportation facil- 
ities to export markets. 
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PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM IN BOLIVIA 
1951 THROUGH JUNE 1961, BY COMPANIES 


(Daily average output in bbls. of 42 U.S. gals.) 





Year and/or Production of crude petroleum 
Month YPFB* Private** Total 


1, 433 
1, 437 
1, 647 
4, 644 
7,378 





8, 734 

9, 794 

9,415 

- 8,685 
1, 267 9, 766 


1,170 9,010 
1,117 9,222 

875 8,575 
1,027 8,381 
1,009 8, 785 
1, 000 8, 569 





*Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos, the government oil 
company. 

**Bolivian Oil Company (Fish Engineering group) from Madrejones 
field; crude oil of other private companies shut in for lack of 
transportation facilities. 

Source: E. Ospina-Racines, Oil Drilling and Production in South 
America (Report), Apartado Aéreo 49-45, Bogota, Colombia. 





Status of Economy Analyzed. The over-all economic status of Bolivia as 
reflected in the principal statistical indicators set forth below was not good. For 
the first six months of 1961, fragmentary data at hand did not indicate any improve- 
ment from those figures given for the year 1960 as a whole. Tin production, the 
basis of the Bolivian economy, was noticeably down, as were the gold and foreign 
exchange reserves. At the same time, the government was burdened with debts, 
the money supply increased, and the unfavorable currency exchange rate of 11,885 
bolivianos to the $1 was unchanged. Under these conditions, living costs continued 
to rise and there was much popular discontent with the paucity of consumer goods. 
There appeared little hope for economic improvement unless the gross national 


product was greatly increased. The following tabular arrangement of salient sta- 
tistics reflects the situation: 
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PRINCIPAL STATUS OF ECONOMY INDICATORS FOR BOLIVIA 
1951 THROUGH 1960, BY YEARS 


(Index numbers: year 1953 = 100) 





Popula- Tin Pro- Gross Goldplus National Consumer Exchange 
tion duction by national foreign money price rate: nat. 
growth COMIBOL* product exchange supply index** currency 
reserves to U.S.$ 
97 - 106 141 37 40 32 
99 105 107 119 56 50 32 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
101 99 98 47 167 224 995 
103 90 106 29 342 404 2, 242 


104 88 n.a. 5 1,201 1,126 4, 084 
106 83 a. 24 1,776 2,428 4, 508 
107 67 -a. 27 1, 832 2, 498 6, 282 
109 61 .a. 51 2,351 3, 005 6, 256 
110 58 a. 30 2,552 3,350 6, 256 








Corporacién Minera de Bolivia, the government mining company. 
* 


* 
La Paz. 


Sources: Compiled from data published by the United Nations, Banco Cen- 
tral de Bolivia, and COMIBOL. 


CHILE 


Radical and Liberal Party Conventions. The nation's eyes were focused in 
June on the national convention held in Santiago by the powerful Radical Party, the 
major political group in Chile and a central force between the right and the left. 
Even the political satire magazine Topaze emphasized the idea that this party, 
which includes most of the Chilean middle class, should lay out the path which the 
nation should follow to advance by evolution instead of revolution. After much de- 
bate, the 700 delegates advocated a policy of political independence but agreed to 
collaborate with the government as long as its activities and plans did not run coun- 
ter to the party's principles. The Radicals proposed to bring about gradual changes 
in the country's social, economic, and cultural structure to raise the standard of 
living of the workers. 





The convention was divided into two political currents. The minority group, 
led by left-wing leaders Alberto Baltra and Luis Bossay Leyva, apparently favored 
some type of state socialism. Its proposals, however, remained restricted mostly 
to the economic rather than the political sphere. The majority group, led by con- 
vention chairman Raidl Rettig and Senator Julio Duran, acted more or less as a unit, 
although it was itself divided. According to Ercilla, Duran, apparently the chief 
behind-the-scenes manipulator of the convention, advocated a continuation of the 
present collaboration with the government while maintaining sufficient political in- 
dependence to be able to exercise veto power. Rettig argued that the best route 
before the presidential elections lay in closer political alignment with the govern- 
ment and not in ambiguous independence. His group believed that the two rightist 
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parties supporting the government would be anxious to court the Radicals and ac- 
cept reforms to avoid having more violent ones forced upon them by a revolution. 
Senator Duradn's more "independentista" group, however, succeeded in carrying 
the convention. 


A convention decision of primary importance was the approval of a wage re- 
adjustment proposal equivalent to the rise in the cost of living. This step was 
taken despite a pre-convention letter to Rettig from President Jorge Alessandri 
Rodriguez requesting continuing support of the stabilization policy and the contain- 
ment of inflation. Thus, while the convention voted to play along with the govern- 
ment politically, its attitude on economics planted a banderilla in the President's 
side. Although the minority leftist current made the proposal, according to Er- 
cilla, the delegates approved it because the majority were themselves men living 
on salaries. Economist Baltra defended the proposal by stating that the decrease 
in buying power of great masses of consumers had caused the present economic 
stagnation. He added that the stabilization policy allowed capital but not workers 
to benefit, raised unemployment, and decreased consumption. Finance Minister 
Eduardo Figueroa Geisse had previously intimated that the government was not 
planning to consider wage increases to offset the increase in the cost of living 
since the beginning of 1961. In 1960, the President had promised labor leaders 
that he would consider readjustments if the cost of living rose more than 5% dur- 
ing the first half of 1961. According to official statistics, it had risen 4.2% in 
the first five months. In the meantime, the up-and-coming Partido Demécrata 
Cristiano (PDC) had presented a wage readjustment bill to Congress and was 
seeking Radical support. 


The convention re-elected Rettig as chairman of the party and chose Carlos 
Martinez Sotomayor and Jaime Tormo as vice-chairmen. The power to formulate 
future policy and arrange political pacts remained in the hands of the executive 
council, which consisted of eight delegates representing the majority current, 
three from the minority group, and eight to be selected later from among congress- 
men and other leaders. The convention empowered a national assembly of 100 
delegates to select the candidate for the 1964 presidential elections. Wild rumors 
were already flying that former President (1948-54) Gabriel Gonzalez Videla was 
being considered, but he had refused to attend the convention. Another hopeful, 
Senator Duran, had lost ground by taking an anti-Communist stand in favor of the 
rightist groups. Throughout the convention no mention was made of rumors con- 
cerning a possible Cabinet reorganization. For some time the Liberal Party, the 
Partido Conservador Unido (PCU), and the Radical Party had been pressuring the 
President to form a political-technical type of Cabinet as opposed to the present 
essentially businessman Cabinet (HAR, XIII: 638). The main justification for this 
request was that the parties were supporting an administration in which they had 
no direct voice. Various factors such as the education strike (see below) had con- 
tributed to the idea of a Cabinet in which the pro-government parties had direct 
responsibility. Some sources reported that the Radicals had waited in vain for a 
pre-convention proposal by the President; others commented that a Cabinet shuf- 
fling would follow if the convention presented a definite platform aligned with ad- 
ministration policy. At any rate, the executive council had the power to negotiate, 
should the President come around. As the convention closed, the Liberal newspa- 
per El Mercurio commented that if the Radical Party could not work with the 
right, the left would be able to convince the masses that the reforms which they 
demanded would not be carried out by the government. 
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The five hundred delegates to the Liberal Party's convention elected former 
Senator Ladislao Errazuriz Pereira as their new chairman. The party, which de- 
spite its name is essentially conservative, called for the unity of the democratic 
sectors of the country in support of a joint anti-Communist front. With regard to 
the present government policy, the party advocated continued support of stabiliza- 
tion; however, the delegates emphasized that it was necessary for the President to 
work more closely with the parties that supported him in order to strengthen them 
and give them prestige. 


Secondary School Students in Protest Strike. Education Minister Eduardo 
Moore Montero and Interior Minister Sétero del Rio Gundiadn expressed extreme 
concern during the first week in June when secondary school students in Santiago 
struck in protest against the lack of reforms in the school curriculum and the gov- 
ernment prohibition against the use of the National Library by minors under 18. 

In addition, the students were supporting their companions in Valdivia and Con- 
cepcién who were demanding swifter reconstruction of schools in the earthquake- 
devastated areas. The police broke up a student demonstration in the main streets 
of Santiago, injuring some 50 persons with clubs and gunfire. Inorder to strengthen 
the demands of the strikers and to protest the police brutality, the federation of 
teachers and students of the University of Chile declared itself in support of the 
movement. At a special session of the Chamber of Deputies, the Interior Minister 
established a committee to investigate the incidents. The Interior Minister then 
authorized the students to stage another parade, promising that police would not 
intervene provided that there were no disturbances and that private property was 
respected. Following the resulting peaceful demonstration, the government agreed 
to consider student demands, and the strike ended. 





The seriousness of the education problem was pointed out by El Mercurio. 
In 1960 there were 1,160,300 students enrolled in the primary schools of Chile but 
71.5% were expected to drop out by their sixth year. In secondary schools a simi- 
lar problem existed: 52.68% of the students were expected to drop out by the third 
year. Statistics showed that at the end of 12 years of study, only three out of every 
100 students graduated. The remaining 97 students were a dramatic demonstration 
of the inefficiency of the system. 


Peace Corps Assignment for Chile. The United States, Chile, and the Indi- 
ana Conference on Higher Education agreed on a Peace Corps assignment for Chile. 
Among the 34 U.S. universities and colleges cooperating were Roman Catholic, 
Quaker, Methodist, Presbyterian, and public institutions. The Peace Corps agreed 
to work with and through the Instituto de Educacién Rural, a private Chilean organi- 
zation. The volunteers were to work in horticulture, animal vaccination, carpentry, 
family education and recreation, home economics, health education, first aid, and 
child care. 





Reaction to Stevenson's Visit. After his arrival in Chile on June 13, Adlai 
E. Stevenson was greeted by anti-U.S. demonstrators who smashed the windows of 
the U.S. Information Service office in Santiago (see INTERNATIONAL). El Mercurio 
reported that the group, some 50 in number, consisted of youths and also older men 
and women attempting to pass themselves off as students. The demonstrators dis- 
tributed pamphlets bearing typical Communist phraseology; they carried signs stat- 
ing "Stevenson, Go Home" and shouted "Cuba si; Yanqui, no." There were no 
injuries, and the damage amounted to some 300 escudos (1.05 escudos = $1). 
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In other quarters, Stevenson was given a more cordial reception. Ata con- 
ference with Foreign Minister Enrique OrtGzar Escobar, Finance Minister Figue- 
roa Geisse and Economy Minister Julio Philippi Izquierdo, discussion centered on 
the August economic meeting of the Organization of American States (OAS) to be 
held at Punta del Este, Uruguay; the President's acceptance of the Alliance for 
Progress program; and the dangers of Communist infiltration and subversion. 
Both Stevenson and Ortazar Escobar agreed that economic problems should take 
precedence over the Cuban problem. The Chilean representatives expressed their 
opinion that institutions of international credit should not obstruct loans by specify- 
ing certain projects, as only the national governments had a clear concept of the 
necessary programs. They asked that the aid promised by the United States for 
reconstruction and economic development be expedited. 


Hundreds of Chileans applauded Stevenson as he set out for an unscheduled 
walk from his hotel to the government palace of La Moneda for an interview with 
the President. Stevenson's cry of "; Viva Chile!" as he entered the palace was 
answered with a cheer from the crowd. Showing less appreciation, the Communist 
newspaper El Siglo emphasized the unusually large number of detectives and po- 
lice present and the background rumblings of discontented students. 


Moderate Improvement in Economy. According to the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, economic activity generally picked up, thanks to public works and private 
reconstruction expenditures, in the first six months of 1961, but not to the levels 
anticipated. Construction activity, while high, was still below the levels antici- 
pated. Although these expenditures stimulated business, they did not make for a 
vigorous economy. The first quarter of the year was marked by creeping advances 








in the cost of living and prices in general. Many observers felt that government 
opposition to price increases was not as stern as it had been throughout most of 
1960 and that inflation in 1961 would continue at a somewhat higher rate. Imports 
continued to rise in volume and value and to increase pressure on exchange in- 
come and reserves. The economic community, however, did see some reason 
for optimism. Industrial output clearly exceeded that of mid-1960. 


For the second time in two weeks, a member of the Cabinet denied rumors 
that the government was considering devaluating the escudo. Finance Minister 
and Central Bank president Figueroa Geisse said that at the end of May Chile's 
hard currency and gold reserves stood at $114 million. In addition, he said that 
the country had stabilization stand-by credits totaling $85 million. Figueroa 
Geisse concluded that with total reserves of almost $200 million, there was no 
need for devaluation. 


Industrial Convention. Delegates to the Fourth National Industrial Conven- 
tion, held at Vifia del Mar, discussed the role of government in industry. Philippi 
Izquierdo stated that during the past two years the international value of the escudo 
had remained the same, and its internal purchasing power had suffered only mini- 
mum reductions in the past 20 months. The convention established a commission 
to study the industrial problems related to the ten-year development program. 

The Sociedad de Fomento Fabril (SFF), organizer of the convention, and the gov- 
ernment development agency Corporacién de Fomento de la Produccién (CORFO) 
were to cooperate in this commission. 





Housing Developments. The Central Bank agreed to help create a nation- 
wide system of private institutions to finance the building of houses by middle- 
income families (HAR, XIV: 443). According to estimates, these institutions 
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would be in operation in every major urban center in Chile by the end of the year. 
During the first year of operation, the building associations planned to finance 
2,500 new homes, expanding to possibly 6,000 or more a year in the near future. 
Chile needed 40,000 to 50,000 new homes each year to offset the increase in popu- 
lation and to replace homes no longer habitable. Construction had provided only 
12,000 to 15,000 houses a year thus far, and the current shortage was estimated 
at 260,000 to 500,000 homes. 


Reconstruction of Devastated Zone. In late June, the Minister of Economy, 
the vice-president of CORFO, the general manager of the Central Bank, and a 
representative of the executive board of the Camara de Comercio visited the cities 
of Concepcién, Valdivia, and Puerto Montt. Their report on reconstruction and 
the credit authorized to industrialists and merchants gave a gloomy picture. Liv- 
ing quarters were being erected at a very slow pace, and thousands of people still 
lived in shanties. Commercial banks could not increase their credit because of 
the high cash reserves required by the Central Bank. Some merchants were sell- 
ing goods for drafts or post-dated checks, charging higher-than-usual interest 
rates. 





Public Works Minister Ernesto Pinto Lagarrigue signed three loan agree- 
ments in Washington for projects in the disaster area. The first consisted of $15 
million from the Export-Import Bank for the construction of approximately 8, 000 
kilometers of roads; the second of $10 million from the Development Loan Fund 
(DLF) for the reconstruction of the port of San Vicente in the province of Concep- 
cién; the third of $3.2 million from the DLF to help construct a modern airport at 
Concepcié6én. Both air passenger traffic and air cargo service to Concepcién were 
expected to increase five-fold during the next ten years provided adequate facilities 
were available. Concepci6én is a center for fisheries, coal mining, agriculture, 
metal working and refining, lime and cement manufacturing, lumber works, tex- 
tile plants, and glass works. 


Loans for Banking and Industrial Programs. The U.S. Government approved 
a $5 million sum from the DLF for a savings and loan bank in Chile. The bank had 
been organized in January on the basis of $15 million initial capital. An additional 
$5 million was provided from a grant of $20 million made available by the United 
States for reconstruction needs after the 1960 earthquakes. The Chilean Govern- 
ment was to provide the remaining $5 million. The Inter-American Development 
Bank agreed to loan $6 million to CORFO for the development of mining, industrial, 
and fishing resources in Chile. The funds were to go to Chilean businessmen for 
financing the projects. The Export-Credit Corporation of Canada approved a $13 
million credit for the construction of a new paper mill in the province of Bio- Bio. 
It was estimated that within 28 months the mill would be producing some 60,000 tons 
yearly. 





RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


Palacios Ousted from PSA. The Partido Socialista Argentino (PSA) split 
in May when a group led by Ram6én A. Mufiiz and Emilio Carreira declared the 
party's national executive council defunct, an action taken "to get rid of extreme 
leftists and pro-Communist elements" within the party (HAR, XIV: 445-6). (The 
PSA should not be confused with the more leftist Partido Socialista DemocrAtico, 
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which was formed in 1957 as a result of the ousting of Américo Ghioldi from the 
PSA.) The controversial Socialist Senator Alfredo Palacios pledged his allegiance 
to the moderate group led by Mufiiz, as did many of the older party members, while 
the younger elements affiliated themselves with the leftist faction led by David Tie- 
fenberg, who declared himself their general secretary. Tiefenberg's faction of 
the PSA met early in June and ousted Palacios, Mufiiz, Carreira, and Sra. Alicia 
Moreaude de Justo (widow of Juan B. Justo, the founder of Argentine Socialism) 

on the grounds of treason against the party. 


There was much speculation over which of the two factions would command 
the loyalty of the majority of the PSA membership. The Mufiiz group got the "big 
names"--Palacios and Sra. de Justo--but the students and young intellectuals sup- 
ported the Tiefenberg group. If the "pilot'' elections held in Afiatuya were any 
indication, Tiefenberg's faction apparently captured the great bulk of the party as 
well as some new adherents. Although this small town in Santiago del Estero Prov- 
ince had only 5,233 votes cast in its municipal elections, the entire nation noted the 
results with great interest. For the first time Peronista leaders openly disobeyed 
ex-dictator Juan D. Perén's order to cast blank ballots. They reportedly felt that 
many Peronistas were being lost because of such a negative practice. To test the 
Peronistas' loyalty based on positive action, the party instructed its members in 
Afiatuya to vote for the Socialists. The result was a decided victory for Tiefen- 
berg's PSA candidates. The following comparison of the 1960 and 1961 election 
returns reflects the change in the voting pattern of Afiatuya: 


Party 1960 1961 


Unién Civica Radical Intransigente (UCRI) 1,102 1,416 
Unién Civica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP) 1,038 1,267 
PSA 180 1,917 
Blank ballots 2,810 140 


The Peronistas followed their leaders' instructions and proved that they continued 
to be a political entity to reckon with. 


These results were of great concern to the UCRI of Santa Fe Province, where 
the Peronistas had clearly joined forces with the PSA, Fidelistas, Communists, 
and other leftist groups. Although Santa Fe had not experienced as great a percent- 
age of blank votes in 1960 as had Afiatuya, this opposing array of power, for the 
first time in united concert, was ominous. UCRI officials immediately went to 
work to attempt to form a coalition with the UCRP and Conservatives, which they 
hoped would more than counterbalance the combined leftist vote in the coming pro- 
vincial elections in December. 


Resignations of Labor and Transportation Ministers. Labor Minister Gui- 
llermo Acufia Anzorena resigned late in June to accept the UCRI candidacy for 
governor of Buenos Aires Province. Acufia Anzorena tendered his resignation im- 
mediately upon being offered the candidacy by Senator Tomas Arana, UCRI party 
chairman for Buenos Aires Province. Ismael Bruno Quijano was named as Acufia 
Anzorena's replacement. Transportation Minister Guido C. Belzoni also resigned 
saying that his program for development of transportation had not progressed prop- 
erly. His successor had not been named by the end of June. 





Police Brutality Exposed. Police torture had been more or less expected 
during the regime of dictator Perén, but not under the present democratic govern- 
ment. Following reports of police brutalities, Senator Palacios launched an inves- 
tigation which proved to be embarrassing to Buenos Aires authorities. Palacios 
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found that the torture of prisoners was a common practice; a 62-year-old grocer 
had been beaten to death while serving a ten-day sentence for cheating his custom- 
ers; a host of people (men and women alike) had been victims of the picana eléc- 
trica, a nerve-shocking device; a jockey had been beaten up and robbed and later 
warned to keep his mouth shut "or else." President Arturo Frondizi, who was 
forced to rely on the police to quell frequent political terrorism, remained dis- 
creetly silent. Although police torture and brutality were probably not ended by 
these disclosures, they would doubtless be less flagrant. 





Labor Unrest. In a speech to the nation, President Frondizi asserted that 
the obsolete condition of the railway network was hindering economic growth (HAR, 
XIV: 447). He stated that the railroads would remain in the hands of the state but 
said that secondary and auxiliary concessions would be turned over to private own- 
ership. The main opposition to the government's railway policy came from the 
railroad workers' union, Unién Ferroviaria, which struck for 24 hours in protest 
against the proposed dismissal of 70,000 to 75,000 of the 250,000 railway employees 
as a means of putting the railroads on a paying basis. The Unién Ferroviaria also 


carried out radio and press campaigns to encourage other unions to call sympathy 
strikes. 





Doctors and dentists of the Ministry of Public Health and employees of the 
Ministry of Public Works went on a 48-hour strike for wage increases. The work- 
ers of Aerolineas Argentinas continued a strike which they had begun in May, while 
the meat-packing plants of Buenos Aires ordered their workers locked out when the 
union ordered a one-hour work stoppage on each shift in support of a wage claim. 
The meat-packers said that the lockout would end when the workers decided to re- 
turn to a normal working schedule. Also, the sugar cane workers of Tucum4n 
staged demonstrations because the cane growers were not harvesting the 1961 crop 
(see below). 


The Confederaci6n General de Trabajo (CGT) began an investigation of wide- 
spread unrest among workers and urged them to remain faithful to their unions, 
but found no solution for the problems which fomented the unrest. The CGT passed 
the problems to the plenary meeting of the secretaries general of the unions for 
study, and recommendations were submitted to President Frondizi in which wage 
raises were demanded to offset the 10% rise in the cost of living since January 
and labor's opposition to the railway reorganization plan was stated. On the basis 
of these recommendations, 300,000 metal workers, sales clerks, and other shop 
employees received 25% salary increases. This action sparked the hopes of the 
other workers of receiving wage adjustments. 


Church Appointments. Pope John XXIII appointed two Archbishops and 11 
Bishops in Argentina to fill the Church positions which had been created in April 
(HAR, XIV: 357). Bishops Alfonso M. Buetler and Francisco Vicetin of Mendoza 
and Corrientes, respectively, were elevated to the arnk of Archbishop when their 
dioceses were raised to the status of archdioceses. These additions gave Argen- 
tina a total of 11 archdioceses and 37 dioceses. * 





Stevenson Visit. U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Adlai Stevenson, 
touring South America as the special representative of President Kennedy in order 








*Argentina now has 37 dioceses instead of 34 as reported in April (HAR, 
XIV: 357). Pope Pius XII raised the number to 26 in 1957, and June's 11 additions 
made a total of 37. 
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to sound out Latin American views toward the Alliance for Progress (see INTER- 
NATIONAL), arrived in Buenos Aires in early June for two days of discussions 
with President Frondizi. Stevenson was impressed by the economic progress 
made by Argentina since his visit 15 months earlier, and he added that such an 
enthusiastic attack on the nation's problems had set an excellent example for the 
other Latin American nations. 


Most of Stevenson's time was spent in listening to Frondizi and other digni- 
taries as they outlined Argentina's needs and ideas. Frondizi suggested that the 
Alliance for Progress program was excellent for small countries but not sufficient 
for the larger ones, such as Argentina and Brazil, since these countries needed 
special aid on a large scale to assist in their economic development. Selling U.S. 
surplus agricultural products in recent years to traditionally Argentine markets 
such as Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Brazil and the prohibition of Argen- 
tine meat imports to the United States were pointed out as examples of how not to 
help Argentina economically. It was recommended that Argentina's current sugar 
surplus of 220,000 tons should fill a part of the suspended Cuban quota to help bal- 
ance U.S.-Argentine trade, which had left Argentina with a 1960 deficit of $160 
million. 


In spite of his somewhat pessimistic attitude, Frondizi pledged Argentine 
support for Kennedy's program but said that it should concentrate first on economic 
and industrial development, after which social development would automatically fol- 
low. Frondizi echoed Venezuelan President Betancourt's observation that ''Castro's 
regime will fall by its own weight" and also declared that "the Cuban problem can- 
not be solved by unilateral action on the part of the United States.'' The Argentine 
recommendation for a solution was that the United States should adopt a live-and- 
let-live policy, reinforced with a sustained economic aid program within the Hem- 
isphere on a country-by-country basis, which would show Premier Fidel Castro 
and his revolution how much could be accomplished under a democratic system. 


Hungarian Legation Attacked. Two violent and destructive attacks were 
made against Communist bloc missions in Buenos Aires early in June. The Rus- 
sian Embassy's press department was badly damaged when an unidentified group 
terminated an anti-Communist demonstration by throwing "Molotov cocktails" at 
the building which housed that department. None of the group was apprehended. 





The next evening witnessed another and more violent attack, this time against 
the Hungarian legation. A group of about 70, mainly youths 18 to 20 years old, 
marched in front of the legation carrying signs and chanting anti-Communist slo- 
gans in a seemingly peaceful demonstration. Suddenly gunfire broke out and four 
"Molotov cocktails" were hurled against the doors of the legation building. The 
aftermath of the mélée revealed charred doors with bullet holes inthem. A lega- 
tion official, who had been on the balcony watching the demonstration when the 
shooting began, was seriously wounded. The police captured three of the assail- 
ants. Two were 17-year-old boys, and the third was a Hungarian named Francisco 
Dobrocsi, who refused to state his party affiliation. 


Both the Russian and Hungarian Governments lodged formal protests over 
the attacks and demanded indemnification for damages, citing that little or nothing 
had been done by Argentine police to prevent the actions of the "gangsters." They 


were assured that tighter police security would be instituted to prevent a repetition 
of such acts. 
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Economic Reforms to Aid Ailing Budget. The budget deficit for the current 
fiscal year ending in November was officially forecast at 7,000 million pesos (82.5 
pesos = $1), compared with the 20,000 million pesos originally predicted to Con- 
gress. Cuts in current and capital expenditures and an increase in revenue of 
more than 50% over the 1960 total would make the reduction possible. It was re- 
ported on June 1 that new fares on all transport services were in effect. A subse- 
quent statement by the Minister of Public Works clarified that increases would not 
be applied generally but only where improved services were offered. Increased 
taxes, a cut in the proposed Armed Forces budget of 6,000 million pesos, and new 
mail rates would also aid in the national budget reduction. 





Secretary of Energy and Fuels Vicente N. Branca appointed Marcelo Carlos 
Galart as the new head of the state oil company Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales 
(YPF). Ina continued effort to make Argentina self-sufficient in oil production, 
drilling was begun in San Juan Province. An exploration agreement covering a 40- 
year period was signed by the YPF with the Continental and the Ohio Oil Companies. 
The agreement bound the oil companies to a ten-year exploratory period, during 
which the two companies combined must spend at least $32 million, followed by a 
30-year development period. After YPF crude production requirements were met, 
any excess might be sold by the companies, as they saw fit. YPF would pay for 
the crude on a basis of 60% in dollars and 40% in pesos. The contracts concerned 
more than 7 million acres in Santiago del Estero and Tucuman Provinces. 


Present oil production in Argentina was placed at 225,000 bbls. per month 
and internal consumption at 241,000 bbls. With production soon to overtake con- 


sumption, Economy Minister Roberto T. Alemann stated that Brazil had recently 
indicated an interest in exchanging railroad equipment for Argentine oil. 


Tucuman Sugar Problem. The Tucuman Province sugar problem was re- 
solved when growers and mill operators agreed to accept financing made available 
by the Banco de la Naci6én and the bank of Tucuman Province. Tucuman sugar 
mills had come to a standstill when growers refused to harvest the 1961 crop until 
they were paid for debts outstanding on their 1959 and 1960 harvests. Agreement 
was reached on payment for the 1959 and 1960 crops, as well as for the 1961 crop. 
The difficulty in payment was due to the inability of the mill operators to sell the 
1959 and 1960 surpluses (HAR, XIII: 272). 





Increased Foreign Investment and Loans. Stanley Paul Chambers, presi- 
dent of Chemical Industries Limited of London, informed Frondizi that his com- 
pany was going to invest $11 million in expansion operations. Part of the invest- 
ment program had already got underway with the building of a chemical products 
and synthetic fibers plant in San Lorenzo, province of Santa Fe. The recently- 
formed Argentine company Petroquimica Argentina (PASA) was also to build a 
$70 million petrochemical complex in Santa Fe Province. The five members of 
PASA were the Continental Oil Company, the United States Rubber Company, the 
Cities Service Oil Company, Fish International Corporation, and Witco Chemical 
Company. 





All indications were that the days of the $30,000 Cadillac were over. Amer- 
ican Motors disclosed that Rambler automobiles would be produced in Argentina 
beginning early in 1962 in a joint venture with Willys Motors. The French manu- 
facturers of Peugeot also announced that all of their models would be made in Ar- 
gentina by 1964, and the Ford Motor Company requested permission to construct 
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its Falcon in Argentina. Some interesting comparative retail sales prices pro- 
vided by Industria Kaiser Argentina (IKA) indicated possible savings to the Argen- 
tine people. 


Manufactured by Ifimported Savings to 
IKA in Argentina into Argentina Purchaser 


Carabela $5,800 $22,300 $16,500 
Bergatin 4,300 18,200 13,900 
Dauphine 3,400 5,900 2,500 
‘Jeep’ Station Wagon... 4,200 9,300 4,100 
‘Jeep' Universal 2,700 6,800 4,100 





Aiding Argentina's rally on the economic front were recent announcements 
of the approval of international loans and credits. The Bank of Paris advanced a 
credit of $10 million for the purchase of machinery and equipment in France. The 
World Bank granted $48.5 million for a highway program. Upon returning from a 
trip to the United States, Economy Minister Alemann stated that President Kennedy 


had promised full U.S. support for Argentina's negotiations to obtain long-term 
credits. 


URUGUAY 


Serious Government Crisis. During the first week in June, the government 
faced a grave crisis because of Benito Nardone's threat to resign from the National 
Executive Council. Nardone charged that the Blanco majority in Congress had al- 
lowed the Communists, Socialists, and other leftists to take control. He also ac- 
cused the Blanco legislators of not fulfilling their promises to make it easier for 
rural people to get bank loans. He said that his Ruralista faction of the Blanco 
Party would not share the responsibility for the mistakes of the other Blanco fac- 
tions, the Partido Nacional Herrerista, and the Unién Blanca Democratica. It was 
feared that Council member Faustino Harrison would also resign, as well as all 
other Ruralistas holding public offices, in solidarity with their chief. The Rura- 
listas were campaigning strongly against the present executive system and promot- 
ing their preference for the old, single-executive type of government. 





In one of their open meetings, the Ruralistas asked Nardone to remain on 
the Council; Leonardo Kelly, chairman of the Liga Federal de Accién Ruralista, 
burned Nardone's resignation in the public square in San José, an interior city 
where the meeting was held. As thé resignation was being burned, the crowd 
chanted, “Artigas, si; Rojos, no!"* Nardone mended fences while assuring his 
listeners that he still had strong links with the Herrerista faction of the Blancos 
but insisted that he would fight until diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and 
other Communist countries were broken. He also praised some leaders of the 
Uni6n Blanca Democratica, especially Senator Eduardo Rodriguez Larreta and 
Representative Wilson Ferreira Aldunate. Nardone emerged from the maelstrom 
more popular than ever in his party. Some members of the other Blanco factions, 
however, said Nardone's threat of resignation was only an instrument to force 
them to compromise and to satisfy his own and Ruralista aspirations. 





*José Gervasio Artigas (1764-1850) is the national hero of Uruguay who 
fought for the nation's independence from Spain, from Argentina, and from Bra- 
zil. Homage was paid to Artigas on the anniversary of his birth, June 19, the 
same day the Ruralista meeting began. 
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The Colorado opposition continued making serious charges that the Blanco 
coalition was purging people who held noncareer posts simply because they did not 
belong to the coalition. As examples of these "injustices," the Colorados men- 
tioned the cases of several public officials who were dismissed in the towns of 
Canelones and Rivera because the Blancos wanted to replace them with men of 
their own political views. 


Six Colorado groups forming the Unién Colorada Independiente joined in sup- 
porting General Oscar D. Gestido as candidate for the Executive Council in the 
elections set for 1963. The General, who had filled important posts under both 
Colorado and Blanco administrations, was known as a sincere democrat. Many 
Colorado leaders hoped that his prestige would help win the election. Gestido, 
who favored a single list of candidates to represent all the Colorados, was endorsed 
on June 29 by the Batllista (List 14) newspaper El Dia. 


Strikes and Salary Increases. After a month on strike (HAR, XIV: 448), 
the workers of the state railways returned to their jobs. The railways had been 
operating at a deficit, and the salary increase granted the workers would make 
the situation even worse. The government yielded because dock workers in Mon- 
tevideo and abroad were refusing to handle Uruguayan products, and the country 
was unable to fulfill its trade agreements with foreign countries. The railway 
workers received a 48% increase in wages, a 50% increase in compensations, a 
bonus of one month's wages a year, and another 20% pay increase in 1962. 





The national meat-packing industry was also hit by serious labor conflict in 
June. The board of directors of the state-controlled packing houses, Estableci- 
mientos Frigorificos del Cerro (ESCSA), accused the union Federaci6én Aut6énoma 
de la Carne of having violated the agreement which had ended the conflict with the 
workers of the Planta Montevideo (formerly Frigorifico Swift; HAR, XIV: 448). 
The EFCSA stated that, according to this agreement, the workers of the Planta 
Montevideo were to leave the plant so that the administration might take an inven- 
tory before paying the workers. The latter insisted that the inventory be taken 
before they left since they did not want to be held responsible for anything that 
was missing. When a tripartite committee made up of representatives of EFCSA, 
the union, and the government failed to reach an agreement, a special committee 
of the Chamber of Representatives was appointed to deal with the matter. 


Some 1,500 workers in the Frigorifico Nacional complained that the board 
of directors had applied discriminatory measures against various workers after 
the last strike. They had reportedly been assigned to less important (and less 
well-paying) jobs as punishment for their participation. The labor board Institu- 
to Nacional de Trabajo decided to send inspectors to the Frigorifico Nacional to 
check on the complaints. 


Stevenson's Trip. Uruguay was the third country Adlai E. Stevenson visited 
on his South American tour (see INTERNATIONAL). He arrived in Montevideo 
from Argentina on June 9 and left for Brazil after a stay of 23 hours. He and the 
entire National Executive Council held a frank but friendly two-hour conversation. 
The major topics discussed were the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
conference to be held in Punta del Este in August, better cooperation among the 
countries of the Hemisphere, the dangers of Communist penetration, the Uruguay- 
an position against intervention in Cuba, U.S. aid (which Uruguayan leaders in- 


sisted they did not want as a gift), and the importance of stable international prices 
for Latin American products. 
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Eduardo Victor Haedo, President of the National Executive Council, said 
that President Kennedy's speech in which he announced the Alliance for Progress 
had been well received in Uruguay but that a later speech threatening unilateral 
action in Cuba had created serious concern. He protested against the term "under- 
developed," which, he said, was being wrongly applied to Uruguay. He added that 
Uruguay was able to make decisions about the present world situation without for- 
eign advice. He pointed out that all of the organizations which direct Hemispheric 
policies were located in Washington and said that this weakens the independence of 
Latin American countries and provides propaganda material for the enemies of 
democracy. Ledo Arroyo Torres, a Colorado member of the Executive Council, 
also had a complaint. Speaking of the many "punishments" imposed on Uruguay 
by Europe, he added that Europe alone was not to blame since the United States 
also had been "guilty of exploitation concerning meat, wool, and basic products 
from the River Plate area." Responding tactfully, Stevenson said that he had 
already suggested that the headquarters of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) be transferred to Panama and that the United States wanted the main office 
of the Inter-American Development Bank to be located in some Latin American 
country. 


Pro- and Anti-Castro Opinion. Uruguayan Fidelistas, opposed to a possible 
visit by President Kennedy, tried to call a meeting in which to plan the most effec- 
tive way to show their disapproval of Kennedy's Cuban policy. The government, 
fearing violent demonstrations, refused permission to hold the conference in the 
capital. 





In a campaign termed "Rescate de la Libertad," anti-Castro newspapers be- 
gan raising funds for a tractor with which to liberate some of the invaders of Cuba. 
They invited all members of the Inter-American Press Association to do the same. 
The Catholic political organization Unién Civica expressed its disapproval of the 
Fidel Castro regime and, on June 18, ratified an anti-Castro resolution by 160-7, 
with 7 abstentions. In an Executive Council meeting attended by Foreign Minister 
Homero Martinez Montero, César Batlle Pacheco, leader of the conservative 
List 14 faction of the Colorados, expressed his objection to the presence of Ernesto 
("'Che") Guevara at the forthcoming Punta del Este conference. 


Recession and a Plan for Improvement. The government admitted in June 
that Uruguay was in a general recession. There was much unemployment in the 
construction industry; several factories had reduced their activities; and many 
local businesses reported fewer sales. It was hoped that recovery would be stim- 
ulated by the OAS technical mission for which Finance Minister Juan E. Azzini 
had signed an agreement on May 31. The mission, known as "Operation Uruguay" 
and established under the Alliance for Progress, was to help the country plan its 
social and economic development for the next ten years. 





Negotiations with Other Latin American Countries. The small amount of 
exports going to other members of the Latin American Free Trade Area was a 
matter of concern to Uruguay. During the first six months of 1961, Uruguay had 
exported goods worth $65.6 million, 1.6% ($1,034,400) of which went to Latin 
American countries. Other markets were: England, 24.4%; Holland, 15.8%; 
West Germany, 6.4%; France, 6.2%; and Italy, 4.6%. On June 22, several indus- 
trialists from the southern Brazilian state of Rio Grande do Sul began negotiations 
with members of the Uruguayan Chambers of Commerce and Industry to find ways 
of safeguarding their mutual interests in the free trade area. 
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Undersecretary of Foreign Relations Mateo J. Magarifios visited Colombia 
in his capacity as president of the executive committee of the Latin American 
Free Trade Area. During his stay in Bogota, he was received by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the House of Representatives, which was then studying a law 
authorizing Colombia to join the area. 


The joint technical committee which was planning a location for the future 
international bridge between Uruguay and Argentina published a document with its 
recommendations. The locations considered were Nueva Palmira-Delta, Fray 
Bentos-Puerto Anzue, and Paysandi-Concepcié6n del Uruguay. The committee 
requested authority also to study the possibility of linking Buenos Aires and Mon- 
tevideo over the River Plate estuary. 


During the last week in June, Brazilian and Uruguayan delegations met in 
Rio Branco to discuss the possibility of constructing an international hydroelectric 
plant on the Yaguarén River. Rio Branco is a Uruguayan town, separated from 
the Brazilian city of Yaguarfo only by the Yaguarén (or Yaguarfo) River. Ca- 
choeira, near these two towns, was the spot where the plant would be constructed. 


PARAGUAY 
Stevenson Visit Controversial. Adlai Stevenson's inclusion of Asunci6n in 


his itinerary of South American capitals visited in June (see INTERNATIONAL) 
caused great consternation among those opposed to the regime of Paraguayan dic- 





tator Alfredo Stroessner. Opposition party leaders in Paraguay and in exile vocif- 
erously insisted that such a visit would be a great mistake, since it would indicate 
official U.S. approval of the dictatorship and would possibly even strengthen the 
President's hold. This same opinion was expressed ina New York Times edito- 
rial, which said that such a visit would be a "tribute to a dictator" and clearly 
contrary to U.S. policy. Undeterred by the widespread disapproval of his pro- 
posed visit, however, Stevenson went to Asuncién. 





Although observing the rules of courtesy and protocol at all times, Steven- 
son was the first dignitary from the United States (and the first figure of interna- 
tional importance from any nation) to treat Paraguayan officialdom with coolness 
and to meet with members of the opposition. He publicly and frankly stated that 
the current state of siege in Paraguay and the repression of civil rights were 
against the policy of the Western Hemisphere as stated in the Declaration of San 
José de Costa Rica (HAR, XIII: 572-3). He added that Paraguay could not pos- 
sibly prosper under such conditions, which were contrary to the tenets of a dem- 
ocratic nation. Stroessner received Stevenson's suggestions in a friendly manner, 
although he denied that there was any oppression in Paraguay. Further, he publicly 
promised Stevenson that free democratic elections would be held "soon."' Opposi- 
tion leaders were encouraged by this latest promise of elections, since they felt 
that Stroessner would be forced to follow through or suffer international distrust 
and disapproval. 


Although politely refusing an invitation to an official dinner in his honor, 
pleading "the press of official business and lack of time," Stevenson spent much 
time speaking with those leaders of the opposition who managed to reach the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Asunci6én. However, the two most influential and important oppo- 
sition leaders, Liberal Party president Carlos Pastore and Febrerista Party 
president Rafael Franco, were prevented from keeping appointments with Stevenson 
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by Paraguayan police, who met their plane from Buenos Aires at the airport in 
Asunci6én, conducted them to the border, and sent them by launch to the Argentine 
port of Pilcomayo, where they were forced to remain for the several days that it 
took for their passports to be stamped with the necessary visas. Allinall, ac- 
cording to opposition party statements, Stevenson's visit to Paraguay greatly im- 
proved the standing of the United States in the eyes of the Paraguayan people, who 
felt that it indicated a sincere U.S. desire for their well-being and eventual eleva- 
tion to a truly democratic nation. 


That the Stroessner regime would not change overnight, however, was quite 
evident. After Stevenson's departure, the police were still stringently restricting 
civil rights and arresting members of the opposition. At the end of June, Movi- 
miento Social Demécrata Cristiano leader Jorge Escobar and Pedro Casana, the 
chairman of the law students' association of the Catholic University of Villarica, 
among others, were being held incommunicado in Asunci6n. 


Pastore New Liberal Leader. Ina clandestine election held in Asuncién in 
the middle of June, Carlos Pastore was elected the new president of the outlawed 
Liberal Party. He immediately announced a party platform, which stressed the 
necessity of active and constructive cooperation among all parties opposed to the 
present Paraguayan dictatorship. Pastore stated that the "total disintegration" of 
the Paraguayan nation could be avoided only if all Paraguayan citizens, including 
those in exile, would unite in insisting on and working toward a “representative 
and responsible" provisional government whose program would be "'to assure lib- 
erty, to guarantee judicial processes, to re-establish democratic institutions, and 
to turn over the powers of government in a very short time to a national constituent 
assembly composed of representatives of all the present political parties." The 
constituent assembly, as proposed by Pastore, would write a new constitution that 
would "assure social justice’ and free Paraguayans from “ignorance, hunger, and 
illness." 





Auguring well for Pastore's hope of organized opposition-party cooperation 
(existing at present only between the Liberal and Febrerista Parties in the form of 
the Uni6én Nacional Paraguaya--UNP), a UNP-organized demonstration was held in 
Buenos Aires with the participation, for the first time, of all the Paraguayan oppo- 
sition political parties except the Communists. Speakers from each party were 
heard, and although no formal cooperative plan of action was adopted, most of the 


opposition leaders present expressed the belief that such a plan would soon be 
forthcoming. 


Economic Improvements. A new water purification system, built with the 
economic and technical aid of the United States, was inaugurated in the city of 
Encarnaci6n. This was the second system of its kind to be installed in Paraguay; 
the other had been built in 1959 in Asuncién (HAR, XII: 460), also as a result of 
U.S.-Paraguayan cooperation. 





Paraguayan economic circles were encouraged by the visit of a Spanish eco- 
nomic mission. The purpose of the mission was to promote economic relations 
and to open a branch of the Banco de Espafia in Asuncién. Paraguayans expected 
that the Banco de Espafia's new capitalization funds of about $380,000, added to an 
increase in capitalization of about $130,000 by the First National City Bank of New 
York and a $400,000 doubling of capitalization by the Banco de la Nacién Argentina, 
would measurably improve their tight money situation. The Spanish mission also 
announced that a Spanish free trade zone would be established soon at Villeta, south 
of Asunci6én on the Paraguay River. 
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Economically encouraging also was the fact that the balance of trade, al- 
though still unfavorable, was progressively improving. The balance for the first 
quarter of 1961 was $1,687,000, as compared to an unfavorable balance of some 
$3,486,000 for the same period in 1960. Meat and lumber exports increased in 
June, and an improvement in weather conditions indicated a better cotton yield 
than had previously been expected. 


BRAZIL 


Riots in Recife. During the first weeks of June, a student strike in Recife, 
capital of the state of Pernambuco, threatened to become nationwide and led to 
rash rumors, including predictions of a coup to overthrow President Janio Quad- 
ros and the beginning of a revolt in the Northeast. Decisive action and military 
force prevailed, however, and by month's end peace had been restored. 





The trouble started when students at the Law School of the University of 
Pernambuco were denied permission to program an on-campus lecture by Sra. 
Celia de Guevara, Argentine mother of Cuba's Ernesto ("Che") Guevara. Ignor- 
ing the administration ruling, the students proceeded with their plans. When Law 
School dean Soriano Neto ordered the electricity cut off in the middle of Sra. de 
Guevara's talk, students procured candles, and the meeting continued by candle- 
light. To express their vexation, however, the students then declared a strike, 
occupied the Law School building, and demanded the ouster of the dean, appealing 
to labor and other students for support. There were conflicting reports as to 
whether or not there was an appeal for support to the Peasant Leagues (HAR, XIV: 
453). 


President Quadros acted quickly and decisively, ordering units from the 
Fourth Army in Recife to prevent violence and protect property, and dispatching 
Army and Navy reinforcements from the south. Quadros also sent Education Min- 
ister Brigido Fernandes Tinoco to Recife with instructions to settle the strike by 
using whatever force proved necessary. The only case of physical violence oc- 
curred when infantry units used tear gas to break a roadblock set up by students 
to prevent the Army from reaching the occupied buildings. However, tanks and 
machine guns were openly available if needed. 


In the meantime, students of other schools of the University of Recife joined 
the strike, and a few sympathy strikes were held at other schools, principally in 
Sao Paulo. No significant labor support was forthcoming, and the Peasant Leagues 
did nothing. The Communist press advised the students to avoid violence. 


As the strike continued for 17 days, student complaints were expanded to 
include faculty incompetency, misuse of funds, and the accusation that the dean 
had so many jobs he could not perform any of them well. Quadros promised an 
investigation of the charges but refused any negotiations during the strike. He 
ordered that students who failed to take scheduled exams be regarded as having 
failed the course. On the seventeenth day, the students vacated the buildings, 
singing the national anthem. 


There were charges that the strike was Communist inspired or influenced. 
However, more reliable sources placed the primary blame on the lack of authority 
in the university system. O Jornal do Brasil, which had had a censorship fight 
with Quadros earlier in the month (see below), stated that the President had faced 
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a serious and dangerous test and through his decisive action had scored an impor- 
tant victory. Not only had he overcome the strike without compromise or blood- 
shed, but he had demonstrated to all that he would act quickly against any uprising 
and that he was not planning to take the tolerant attitude toward student agitation 
that former President Juscelino Kubitschek had. 


Not everyone agreed with Quadros or O Jornal do Brasil. Governor Cid 
Sampaio of Pernambuco felt that the military action was an unwarranted interfer- 
ence in state affairs. Many observers thought that Quadros had made too much of 
a student strike and had made available excessive force with which to combat it. 
It was widely assumed that all this fuss could not have been simply over the stu- 
dent strike and that the military show of force was in some way connected with the 
Peasant Leagues. Speaking later in Sdo Paulo, Francisco Julifo, head of the 
Peasant Leagues, said that there was a military order which aimed at the extinc- 
tion of his Leagues. He stated further that there had been an attempt to carry 
out this objective during the Recife affair but that it was unsuccessful because he 
[Juliao] did not furnish the desired pretext. The Communist newspaper Novos 
Rumos stated that democracy had been dealt a lasting blow. 


Quadros appeared satisfied with the handling of the strike. General Osvaldo 
de Araujo Mota, Fourth Army commander, was "promoted" to command of the 
Second Army in Sao Paulo. 


Janio, Jango, and Juscelino. In special elections held on June 4, former 
President Kubitschek was elected Senator from the state of Goids until 1962. The 
incumbent senator did not run again, reportedly under pressure from Kubitschek's 





Partido Social Democratico (PSD), which wished to open the way for the former 
President's candidacy. Kubitschek's new position would give him an official rea- 
son to be in Brasilia and would thus strengthen his role as opposition leader. He 
denied rumors that he would be a candidate for Governor of SAo Paulo when the 
term of the incumbent Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto ended in 1962. A defeat in 
the gubernatorial election would endanger further political plans. Kubitschek did 
not deny that he was planning to run in the 1965 presidential elections. 


The leftist ultra-nationalist weekly O Semanario featured the warm popu- 
lar welcome given Kubitschek upon his return from Europe. The statement "JAnio 
is not popular; the popular one is Juscelino" seemed to be part of the leftists’ re- 
cent virulent opposition to President Quadros. It also indicated that, while main- 
taining its nationalist "anti- Yankee" line, the Communist Party was planning to 
back Kubitschek as leader of the opposition. It was also an indication that they 
considered Quadros' foreign policy on Cuba to be a "mask"! which he had let slip 
in Recife and would remove when he felt strong enough. A weekly attack on the 
President's austere economic measures was becoming almost traditional in the 
leftist press. O Semanario harshly criticized what it called Quadros' "campaign 
of systematic demoralization of our country."" The most violent accusation was 
naturally over his acceptance of the financial stabilization requirements of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) in return for financial aid for Brazil. The 
Rio weekly pointed out that Kubitschek had refused the ''Yankee moneylenders"' 
advice on stabilization of the economy. 


Kubitschek was picking his way carefully. Early in June he made a series 
of political statements which carefully avoided any criticism of Quadros' foreign 
or domestic policies. Kubitschek emphasized his belief that there was no basic 
difference between his position and that of Quadros, and he attributed the "errors" 
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of the Quadros regime to inexperience rather than lack of sense. Observers in- 
terpreted Kubitschek's statements as indicating that his advisers were aware of 
Quadros' continued popularity with the Brazilian masses despite his austerity pro- 
gram and that they, unlike the leftists, did not believe that this popularity had yet 
begun to decline substantially. 


On June 4, an anonymous group of Army, Navy, and Air Force officers is- 
sued a manifesto attacking Quadros' internal policies. The officers' names were 
kept secret in order to avoid the arrests which Quadros had threatened for any 
officers who spoke out on politics. It was widely surmised, nevertheless, that 
one of the officers was left-wing Colonel Nelson Werneck Sodré, who had been 
writing regularly in O Semanario. The manifesto alleged that Quadros' policies 
were endangering the economic development plan carried out under the Kubitschek 
administration and that his monetary reforms were causing a rise in the cost of 
living. 


On June 4, dissident members of the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) 
proclaimed the formation of a new party (HAR, XIV: 451) which would be called 
the Partido Trabalhista Renovador (PTR). The dissidents were headed by Fer- 
nando Ferrari, who had left the PTB during the presidential elections in order to 
support Quadros. Some 340 delegates had gathered in Rio de Janeiro to proclaim 
the birth of the new party, and Ferrari called upon them to begin collecting the 
50,000 signatures that were needed to register the party legally. Ferrari said 
that the PTR was neither socialist nor capitalist, but laborite and Brazilian. It 
was opposed to the allegedly-authoritarian control of Vice President Joao ("Jango") 
Goulart, he said, and simply wanted tocreateaparty similar to the British Labour 
Party. 


Goulart returned to Brasilia from a SAo Paulo meeting with Kubitschek on 
June 1. He stated that he wished to organize a broad, left-wing movement which 
would advocate laws that would reform the country's electoral structure. 


The anti-Communist governor of Guanabara State (Rio de Janeiro), Carlos 
Lacerda, attacked Quadros on June 7 for appeasing Brazil's Communist minority 
by his ‘scandalous indifference" toward the "unspeakable Communist dictatorship" 
in Cuba. In a televised broadcast, Lacerda asked Quadros, "for the love of God 
and the love of Brazil,'' to change his international policy. Although claiming 
great personal friendship for Quadros and for Foreign Minister Afonso Arinos de 
Melo Franco, Lacerda asked that "agents of treason" within the government be 
removed. "We are at war with Communism," said Lacerda, "and the first nations 
threatened by Fidel Castro are not the United States, but Brazil, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador." 


On June 13, leftist Senator Sérgio Magalhdes charged that national unrest, 
which had increased because of the recent strikes by students and workers, was 
the price that Brazil was paying for Quadros' promotion of reactionary coupists 
into key Army, Navy, Air Force, and political positions. Magalhies, Almino 
Alfonso, and Jango Goulart had alleged in May that right-wing groups were pre- 
paring a coup and that Lacerda was behind it. 


Censorship. Foreign newsmen were warned that they would be expelled if 
they repeatedly filed "false, tendentious, or dishonest" reports on Brazil. Upon 
order of President Quadros, the Ministry of Justice appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the "responsibility" of the Associated Press, United Press International, 
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and French and Italian agencies in Brazil. A week later, the government closed 
the radio station of the newspaper O Jornal do Brasil for three days. A law 
promulgated under ex-President Getilio Vargas gave the government the right to 
impose penalties for supposed acts against the public order. The act in this case 
was a broadcast report that President Quadros and Argentine President Frondizi 
had reached a verbal agreement to reduce their countries' respective armed forces, 
to lessen military expenses, and to convert war material factories into factories of 
nonmilitary material. In addition to giving a false aspect of Brazilian-Argentine 
relations, the report supposedly gave the impression that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and Armed Forces were at odds, which according to Quadros was not true. 
President Quadros said that the objective of the dispatch was to provoke unrest in 
the Armed Forces. 


The director of the station, Manuel Francisco do Nascimiento Brito, urged 
the nation to be alert to dangers against the freedom of press and information and 
expressed surprise that the Armed Forces of a peaceful country like Brazil would 
be dissatisfied with the agreement in question. In an editorial on the episode, O- 
Jornal do Brasil suggested that a government which intervenes in the press re- 
veals insecurity. In an interview with the publisher of O Jornal do Brasil, ex- 
President Kubitschek defended freedom of expression for “organs of public opinion." 





The magazine Visdo charged that Quadros was trying to intimidate the Bra- 
zilian press with his investigation of foreign news agencies and the three-day sus- 
pension of Radio Jornal do Brasil. Visdo said that Quadros' next target would be 
the great daily newspapers. Responding to criticism, Quadros denied on June 19 


that he was seeking to establish a dictatorship. Replying to a vehement attack on 
him made a day earlier in Congress by Sérgio Magalhaies, Quadros said that he 
would continue obeying the law but warned agitators that democracy was not de- 
fenseless and that he would not tolerate law-breakers. 


The censorship incident occurred the day before Freedom of the Press Day, 
instituted by the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), and thus intensified 
press reaction. Ricardo Castro Beeche, director of La Nacién of San José de 
Costa Rica and IAPA president, sent a message to Quadros on behalf of IAPA, 
asking him to safeguard freedom of expression, “of which Brazil has always been 
a brilliant defender."' The Asociacién Interamericana de Radiodifusién (AIR) 
pointed out the illegality of such administrative sanctions. At the end of the month, 
President Quadros signed a decree giving the government press agency the right to 
use privately-owned radio and television stations for the transmission of programs 
in the public interest. In addition, the decree forbade the transmission of expres- 
sions or images offensive to public morals; secret information; subversive reports; 
or words likely to cause trouble among the Armed Forces or contempt for authori- 
ties. The supervision of radio and television stations was transferred from the 
Ministry of Transportation and Public Works to the Ministry of Justice. 


In Congress, Deputy Ulisses Guimaraes questioned the right of the govern- 
ment to decide what constituted an infraction of the decree. He felt that the pub- 
lic ought to be permitted to hold an opinion on its government and be informed of 
governmental acts by means of press, radio, and television. Herbert Levy, the 
chairman of the pro-Quadros party Unido Democratica Nacional (UDN), put off 
commenting on the decree, saying he wanted to study it more carefully. However, 
UDN member Anténio Carlos Magalhaes suggested that UDN support of Quadros 
"does not oblige the party to keep silent before the maneuvers of the executive to 
liquidate freedom of thought and democratic institutions." 
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Paulista Railroad Strike. The first major labor walkout during the Quadros 
administration took place in June. Workers on the privately-owned and -operated 
Paulista railroad went on strike for a 30% increase in pay and demanded that the 
government take over the line. Quadros ended the strike by arranging for all the 
shares in the enterprise to be purchased by the state of Sio Paulo. Thus ended 
the existence of the most important privately-owned railroad in Brazil, which, 
many believed, had also been the most efficiently run. 





Stevenson's Visit. Brazil was the fourth country visited by Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson on his South American tour (see INTERNATIONAL). Stevenson 
met with President Quadros on June 11 in Sao Paulo for two hours and fifteen min- 
utes. This was Quadros' third major talk with U.S. officials, following visits by 
the head of President Kennedy's Latin American task force, Adolf A. Berle (HAR, 
XIV: 171-3, 262), and Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon (HAR, XIV: 365, 
372-3). The two main problems discussed were the threat of Communism and 
economic development. Stevenson told Quadros that "our objective is liberty and 
prosperity, and not the Communist alternative of liberty or prosperity." Steven- 
son said that Quadros agreed that economic improvement was the best way to de- 
fend the Hemisphere against "extremists from both the right and left." When 
specifically questioned by reporters from O Jornal do Brasil, Stevenson declared 
in apparent deference to Quadros' hands-off-Cuba policy, "Nobody suggested that 
Cuba was a threat to the Hemisphere" (HAR, XIV: 367). Stevenson was impressed 
with Brazil's vigorous preparations for the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council meeting to be held in Uruguay in August. (Both President Kennedy's Alli- 
ance for Progress plan and Brazil's Operation Pan America, a plan originated by 
ex- President Kubitschek and endorsed by President Quadros, emphasize raising 
the standard of living in order to combat Communism.) He commended Brazil's 
attacks on poverty, hunger, and disease and its struggle to stabilize the economy 
and consolidate its democratic structure. The tone of the meeting was warm and 
cordial. Stevenson called Quadros "a new and vigorous leader of the free people 
of the world."' Quadros saw Stevenson as a man who "demonstrates a full com- 
prehension of the problems of Brazil and who is dedicated to the ideals of democ- 
racy."" Diario las Américas reported that Quadros expressed confidence that the 
interview would result in closer relations between the United States and Brazil. 
Later in the week, Quadros stated, "with the help of God and of the Brazilian peo- 
ple, we will convert this country into a really free democracy." 








Rift with West Germany. The trade agreement signed between Brazil and 
East Germany (HAR, XIV: 455) brought a strong protest from the West German 
Government, which considered such pseudo- recognition through trade negotiation 
an unfriendly act. Members of Quadros' government as well as officials in West 
Germany were apparently astonished when Brazil's Special Ambassador Jodo Dan- 
tas actually signed a trade protocol agreement with East Germany. Vasco Leitfo 
da Cunha, secretary general of the Foreign Ministry, stated that Dantas did not 
have the proper authority to negotiate and sign the trade agreement. Later when 
Quadros said that he had personally issued Dantas the necessary authority, Leit#o 
da Cunha resigned in protest. The Brazilian Government assured West Germany 
that the trade agreement would in no way change Brazil's attitude toward formal 
recognition of East Germany. Bonn, however, unappeased, showed its strong re- 
sentment to Brazil's action by stating that it might be forced to take "diplomatic 
steps" against Brazil. 





Nuclear Energy Pact. On June 9, Brazil signed an agreement with the Eu- 
ropean Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) at Brasilia. This event marked the 
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first Latin American agreement with the six European member nations (France, 
Italy, West Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg). The agree- 
ment pledged mutual aid in peaceful uses of atomic energy as well as the exchange 
of students and cooperation in all areas of research and development. The first 
steps taken by the Brazilian Atomic Energy Commission with Euratom were the 
establishment of technical assistance and exchange programs. 


Cost of Living Up. During the first five months of 1961 there was a 11.2% 
increase in the cost of living, according to the Fundagdo Gettilio Vargas.* This 
compared with 21.5% in 1959 and 5.8% in 1960 for the same period. A large part 
of the increase developed as a direct result of Superindendéncia da Moeda e do 
Crédito (SUMOC) Instruction 204, which had removed government subsidies on 
many consumer goods such as petroleum and wheat (HAR, XIV: 265, 363). 





In spite of the rise in the cost of living, there were indications of a definite 
trend toward more stability. One such indication was the announcement by Jilio 
César Leite, chairman of the national economic council Conselho Nacional de 
Economia, that Brazil's gross national product grew by 6.7% in 1960 compared to 
a population growth of about 2.7%. Agriculture, excluding coffee, increased 8%, 
and industry more than 10%, with the largest gains in the electric energy area. 
The stability of the cruzeiro during June also reflected a temporary easing of the 
inflation. The determined attitude of Quadros and his administration to establish 
a sound economy seemed to be increasing public confidence. The monetary au- 
thorities apparently had felt that Instruction 204 was braking the economy too 
sharply because SUMOC Instruction 205 gave an incentive to exports, and SUMOC 
206 reduced import restrictions. Other moves made to reduce the braking action 
of SUMOC 204 from deflation to disinflation were the issuance of SUMOC 207 on 
June 8 and SUMOC 208 on June 24. These new instructions temporarily reduced 
the required bank reserves against deposits, authorized the rediscounting of trade 
bills outside of previous limits, and placed national investors at strict parity with 
foreign investors, which definitely eased the tight money situation. 


Exchange auctions for 4gios (permits to buy luxury imports) were renewed, 
with 660 cruzeiros per dollar as the minimum rate. This high rate, coupled with 
the small supply of 4gios available, was expected to keep the luxury imports vol- 
ume at a nominal level. 


Loans and Trade. Arrangements were made by various Western European 
nations to refinance over $300 million in loans to Brazil. At a meeting in Paris 
under the leadership of West Germany and Great Britain, repayment of Brazil's 
debts were extended over a ten-year period. In addition to rearranging Brazil's 
financial burden, these countries discussed the possibilities of making more in- 
vestments in Brazil. At the same time, three private oil companies permitted 
Brazil to refinance payments to them. 





The agricultural export sector received favorable news in the midst of its 
overproduction problems when it obtained an additional 225,000-ton sugar quota 
from the United States. In March, Brazil had been given 111,000 tons as its 
first share of Cuba's quota. The new addition was the largest increase given to 





*See "Custo de Vida--Andalise de seu compartamento, " Conjuntura Econé- 
mica (Rio de Janeiro), June 1961, pp. 47-55; and Boletim do Departamento 
Intersindical de Estatistica e Estudos Socio-Econémicos (SHo Paulo) May 1961. 
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any country except India (which also got 225,000 tons) in the June allotment. In 
line with Quadros' stepped-up trade program, Brazil had been more active in the 
Far East, showing interest in both Japan and Communist China. Foreign invest- 
ment was being enticed from Japan, particularly in hydroelectric and steel projects, 
and Brazil was also negotiating with that nation to build ships and to exchange iron 
ore for steel ingots. A trade mission from Communist China recently visited Bra- 
zil to work out an arrangement for trading commodities between the two countries. 


New Regional Development Agency. The Comiss&o de Desenvolvimento do 
Centro-Oeste, a new government agency patterned after the Superintendéncia do 
Desenvolvimento do Nordeste, was established by Quadros for the economic devel- 
opment of the states of Goids and Mato Grosso. Jo&io Paulo de Almeida Magalhaes 
was named to head the new agency. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Stevenson Tour of South America. The problem of how to deal with Latin 
America--with its contradictory hates and values, its oligarchs, its armies, its 
nationalism, its ambitious middle class, its Fidelistas, its economic instability, 
and its millions of recently-discovered poor--continued to be one of Washington's 
several major headaches in June. By the end of the month it was clear that the 
more or less pragmatic U.S. program would be based on three factors: an attempt 
to improve Latin American economic and social conditions through the Alliance for 
Progress; intensified propaganda to enfeeble the strength and appeal of Fidelismo; 





and increased military aid and training for internal security forces, "just in case." 
The accent was on the Alliance for Progress. 


On June 4, President Kennedy sent Adlai E. Stevenson on a tour of the ten 
nations of the South American continent. The purpose of the trip, as defined by 
Stevenson just prior to his departure, was ''to see what can be done to draw our 
Hemisphere closer together and to perfect inter-American economic, political, 
and social cooperation." 


Serving as President Kennedy's personal envoy, Stevenson spent up to two 
days in each country conferring with government leaders about a variety of sub- 
jects. Widely respected in Latin America as a liberal and a humanitarian, he 
questioned the ten Presidents on hemispheric and local problems; probed attitudes 
toward the United States and Cuba in the wake of the U.S.-backed invasion of Cuba; 
sounded each nation's capabilities for, and general devotion to, the ideals of basic 
social reform; and discussed the agenda for the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council (IA-ECOSOC) conference to be held in Uruguay in August (see below). 


Conservative editors and columnists in the United States criticized the choice 
of Stevenson to make the trip. After a lengthy visit to Latin America in early 1960, 
Stevenson had told audiences that a major gap in inter-American economic relations 
was caused by the lack of any machinery to turn U.S.-owned basic industries grad- 
ually over to local ownership. He had pointed out that this situation, widespread 
U.S. ownership of key industries in the face of rising nationalism, was an invitation 
to expropriation or even confiscation. Conservatives evidently feared Stevenson's 
influence on policy making. Ina surprise move, a new administration-sponsored 
tax bill had a section allowing for taxation on U.S. investments in foreign countries. 
Strongly opposed by U.S. business groups and certain Latin American countries, 
this section of the bill was not expected to pass Congress (see PANAMA). 
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Among the advisers accompanying Stevenson were Lincoln Gordon of the 
Harvard University Business School, a foreign aid expert, and William Bradford 
of the International Cooperation Administration (ICA). Stevenson was warmly 
received by government officials in every capital, and the student riots anticipated 
by some were minimal (see individual countries for details). 


Stevenson returned on June 22 to report to Congress, the President, and the 
nation. He painted a gloomy picture of South America's economic and political 
problems. He warned that conditions in general had deteriorated since his pre- 
vious visit and that Communist subversion had increased. Stevenson noted some 
bright spots, principally a more general awareness by governments of the neces- 
sity to improve economic and social conditions through internal reforms and na- 
tional development programs. Outlining some of the steps which he would recom- 
mend to President Kennedy, he said that the United States should help the Latin 
economies by stabilizing the prices of raw materials; counter Communist propa- 
ganda through more effective use of the U.S. Information Agency; use exiles from 
Cuba to make Latin Americans "understand the real nature of the Cuban dictator- 
ship"; and restore the policy of the inter-American "collective approach," that 
was weakened by the Cuban invasion. Touching on the noninterventionist creed of 
Latin America, Stevenson told a press conference, 'Nonintervention is a religion 
throughout Latin America and insofar as this impatient attempt by Cuban exiles 
can be construed as American intervention, which it is--it is unpopular--unpopular 
in South America." In one significant reversal of opinion, Stevenson said that the 
United States should increase military assistance to Latin America (see below). 


Havana, Peiping, and Moscow all considered the Stevenson trip a total fail- 
ure. This was principally because they interpreted the trip as an attempt to pur- 
chase support for a collective inter-American military venture against Cuba. 
However, in light of the announced purpose, as an exchange of ideas upon which to 
base the U.S. approach to Hemispheric problems, the trip was successful. 


Cuba, of course, was indirectly responsible for the trip and was no doubt 
much discussed in private conversations between Stevenson and South American 
statesmen. Outlining his position on Cuba in a statement in Rio de Janeiro, Ste- 
venson said that Cuba was a "Communist state" and a "menace to the Americas." 
This contradicted a less bellicose statement he made to the press (see BRAZIL). 
Later, in Washington, he told reporters that it was "generally and strongly felt" 
that any collective action against Cuba would not be possible until after the Uruguay 
conference. He continued, "such action is possible only if two of the three largest 
countries support it’ (Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico). He said that Mexican con- 
currence was unlikely and that the support of the other two was uncertain "for the 
moment.'' Nevertheless, it seemed that at least one country was willing to take 
the initiative and work toward a collective approach to Fidelismo (see COLOMBIA). 


South America was not transformed by Stevenson's charm. As the New York 
Times put it, he was "an envoy, not a magician."' The most obvious hurdle con- 
tinued to be the powerful interests either directly or indirectly opposed to social 
reform. CBS correspondent Stuart Novins, who trailed the Stevenson party, com- 
mented, "The oligarchies are going to refuse to compromise until the bitter end, 
and because of this the end will indeed be bitter.'' A Columbia University profes- 
sor isolated the core issue of the problem: "Our position of power in [Latin Amer- 
ica] is not at all commensurate with the high degree of involvement in its economic 
life. As a result, we are clearly getting the worst of both worlds: the degree of 
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control and influence we exercise is in fact quite limited, yet we get blamed for 
whatever goes wrong. ''* 


The Job Nobody Wanted. The four-month search for an Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs ended on June 16 with the appointment of ca- 
reer diplomat Robert Forbes Woodward, then serving as American Ambassador 
to Chile. Woodward had previously served as Ambassador to Costa Rica and to 
Uruguay, as director of the Office of American Republic Affairs, and as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin America. Although some Latin American 
diplomats had anticipated the selection of a more prominent figure, news of the 
appointment was favorably received in Latin America and in the United States. 
The New York Times, with evident relief, proclaimed that "the post is filled." 








Though it was not possible to untangle completely the snarl of problems and 
personalities complicating the selection of aman for this position (HAR, XIII: 933; 
XIV: 88), certain broad aspects involved in the situation were apparent: the in- 
creased importance of Latin America and thus of the assistant secretaryship; the 
role of Adolf A. Berle's Task Force and the several White House special assist- 
ants; and the Kennedy philosophy of government. 


The Assistant Secretary is in theory the chief presidential adviser on Latin 
American policy, but in the past, the post had not ranked high in the State Depart- 
ment. Recent events--the Cuban problem, the Alliance for Progress, and the 
President's attempts to oil the machinery of the Organization of American States 
(OAS)--had increased the prominence and responsibility of the post, but without, 
it was felt, commensurate authority. Berle reportedly turned the post down be- 
cause he wanted at least the rank of Under Secretary. 


After Thomas Mann's resignation (HAR, XIV: 172), a “little power vacuum" 
was created, although Wymberley der Coerr was appointed Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary. White House special assistants Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and Richard Good- 
win became identified, along with Berle, as the most prominent architects of policy 
for Latin America. Schlesinger served as a member of the President's Food for 
Peace mission, wrote the White Paper on Cuba, and, with Goodwin, advised the 
President on the Cuban tractors deal. Both served on Berle's special Task Force 
which planned the Alliance for Progress, reviewed policy, and arranged for emer- 
gency aid to Bolivia and Brazil. Berle, described as "the President's chief co- 
ordinator of Latin American affairs,'' was nominally under Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk but advised the President directly. Also, a special "Working Group" 
was set up to deal with problems raised by Trujillo's assassination, while Theo- 
dore C. Achilles, a former Ambassador to Peru, was made director of a Special 
Operations Center (to handle unexpected developments). "How all these officials 
are supposed to mesh their activities is one of the mysteries of Washington," the 
New York Times commented. 





In June there was considerable criticism of what seemed to be a division of 
authority between the White House and the State Department. The lack of clear 
lines of authority was cited as the major reason for the refusal by at least 20 men 
to take the Assistant Secretaryship. Resenting these criticisms, the President at- 
tacked organization for organization's sake. "We are attempting to do something 





*Hirschman, Alfred O., Latin American Issues. Essays and Comments 
(New York, 20th Century Fund, 1961), pp. 201. 
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about Latin America," he said, ''and there's bound to be a ferment. If the fer- 
ment produces useful results, then it will be worth while." Meanwhile, three 
more nominees--Clark Kerr, Chancellor of the University of California; Ellsworth 
Bunker, former Ambassador to Argentina and India; and Carl B. Spaeth, Dean of 
the Stanford University Law School--declined the position, and Latin American 
diplomats were reportedly still confused as to who was responsible for policy. 


Although the "lines of authority'' argument was probably an oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem, there were signs as the month drew to a close that the Kennedy 
administration was seeking ways to insert more "structure" into the executive 
branch. According to the Reporter, greater efforts were being made to "coordi- 
nate" work load and to withdraw White House aides from "conspicuous advocacy" 
of certain policies. Responding to press reports that divided authority had ham- 
pered effective operation of the Inter-American Bureau, the President said that 
his staff had been directed not to interfere in the operations of departments and 
agencies. He also stated that Woodward "will be the responsible officer in the 
State Department and will work closely, I am sure, with the Secretary of State and 
with me.'' Moreover, Berle's Task Force was said to have completed its work, 
and Berle-- who reputedly held State Department officials in low esteem and caused 
resentment by what was termed "high-handed, freewheeling" methods-- was plan- 
ning to return to his private law practice in July. 


New OAS Ambassador. On June 13, New Orleans Mayor deLesseps S. 
Morrison was unexpectedly appointed American Ambassador to the OAS. It had 
been predicted earlier that American Ambassador to Brazil John Moors Cabot 
would fill the post. The appointment of a well-known politician rather than of a 
career diplomat indicated a possible expansion of the position. President Kennedy 
reportedly planned to promote the importance of the OAS as a means of coordinat- 
ing Hemispheric economic development as well as for obtaining political action 
regarding Cuba. 





Morrison, a dynamic reform mayor, had traveled widely in Latin America 
in his efforts to expand the port of New Orleans and had become a prominent 
booster for increased Hemispheric trade. His appointment was generally well re- 
ceived, although Tancredo Martinez, director of the pro-U.S. Dominican exile 
group Organizaci6n Vanguardia Revolucionaria Dominicana, attacked him for his 
former "close links" with the Trujillo regime and stated that he was a "symbol 
of past errors of U.S. policy in the Hemisphere." 


Shortly after his appointment, Morrison was caught up in the controversial 
Cuban molasses issue (see CUBA). Still Mayor of New Orleans but speaking as 
Ambassador-delegate to the OAS, he expressed regret that he had not acted in time 
to prevent the unloading of the shipment in New Orleans. These remarks were ad- 
dressed to the Inter-American Council of the United States, a business group seek- 
ing an embargo on all Cuban goods. 


The OAS and Intervention. The violent death of dictator Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC) prompted the United States to request that 
the OAS send a special commission to the Dominican Republic to investigate re- 
ports of police brutality and other extreme measures of government repression. 

In accordance with Article 103 of the Act of Bogota, the OAS Council voted to 
send a four-nation fact-finding commission made up of representatives of Uruguay, 
Panama, Colombia, and the United States. Unexpectedly, the Dominican regime 
agreed to cooperate and sent Foreign Minister Porfirio Herrera Baez to Washing- 
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ton to discuss the matter with a special seven-nation committee handling Domini- 
can problems. The fact-finding commission was also to determine whether the 
announced plans for instituting a more democratic form of government would justify 
ending the sanctions imposed by the OAS in January (HAR, XIV: 87). 


On June 15, after seven days of investigation, the commission returned to 
Washington. The prevailing atmosphere of "peace and order" in Ciudad Trujillo 
had impressed the members. Panama's Augusto Arango said that he considered 
Dominican exiles' charges of serious political persecution and torture to be greatly 
exaggerated. Newsmen said that the commission did not inspect the notorious tor- 
ture chambers, implying that it saw only those places permitted by government of- 
ficials. Reporters added that political prisoners interrogated by the diplomats 
were reluctant to cooperate or answer questions. The U.S. representative on the 
committee, Gerald Drew, chief of the Foreign Service Inspection Corps, report- 
edly pressed for a longer stay. He later said that the commission did not remain 
long enough and that in any event it should have left an official representation to 
continue the inquiry. Panamanian Ambassador to the United States Augusto Arango, 
who headed the commission, denied that Drew had urged the commission to stay 
on. Both Arango and Carlos Clulow of Uruguay said that to remain in the Domini- 
can Republic for a longer period would have been interpreted as intervention in the 
internal affairs of the country. 


Meanwhile, Venezuela's Foreign Minister Marcos Falcén Bricefio threatened 
that his country might withdraw from the OAS if the economic sanctions imposed on 
the Dominican Republic were lifted. He said that Venezuela would continue to op- 
pose the lifting of sanctions until free and supervised elections were held and the 
family and associates of the former dictator ousted from power. 


U.S. officials made it clear that they believed that there had been no real 
change in the Dominican Republic since Trujillo's assassination and said that the 
United States would not recognize any government which continued Trujillo-type 
policies. There were indications that the United States would have liked to send 
a second commission to clarify the issue further. 


A group of writers and editors from many Latin American nations, meeting 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, agreed to ask the OAS to send a delegation to the Domin- 
ican Republic "to help establish a representative democracy." According to one 
source, the real purpose of such a delegation would be to guarantee the political 
liberty of Dominican exiles being permitted to return by President Balaguer. 


Conferences on ''Freedom and Democracy" and "World Peace through Law." 

A "Congreso por la Libertad y la Democracia"' was inaugurated on June 1 in 
Montevideo. The delegates to the congress, representing traditional liberal par- 
ties, devoted themselves to repeated and vehement denunciations of Communism 
and its adopted son, Fidel Castro. Composed of delegations from 15 Latin Amer- 
ican nations and representatives of exile organizations from others, the congress 
called on the OAS to adopt an "interventionist attitude" until plebiscites under its 
supervision brought democracy to the "tyrannical governments" of Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Cuba, and Haiti. One indication that representatives from Christian 
Democratic parties were numerous was the congress' declaration that a new Amer- 
ica must be built and based on a concept of "bread, liberty and faith." There was 
relatively little criticism of U.S. policies. Significantly, the honorary chairman 
was a Cuban exile leader, Luis Conte Agiiero. 
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A conference on "World Peace through Law' met in San José de Costa Rica 
June 12-16 to discuss expansion of the jurisdiction of the World Court to include 
all legal questions arising from commercial or private matters. On June 16, the 
conference, which was attended by representatives of the OAS member nations, 
published the "Consensus of San José,"' which provided for the establishment of 
national committees to obtain governmental support for the formulation of treaties 
to create an international legal system. It also called for the creation of a supreme 
court of the Americas and a world court of human rights. 


The conference, which was financed by the Ford Foundation and presided 
over by Charles S. Rhyne, a former president of the American Bar Association, 
was the first of four regional conferences to lay the basis for a world-wide rule 
of law. After similar meetings in Europe, Asia, and Africa, a world conference 
was to be held late in 1962, probably in India. 


Foreign Aid: Money andGuns. One vital ingredient in the search for a 
new approach to Latin American and foreign aid in general was President Kennedy's 
determination to eliminate the annual appropriations battle with Congress in order 
to put long-range planning into the aid program. In late May the President pro- 
posed a single agency to take over the work of the Development Loan Fund (DLF) 
and the ICA. The new agency, to be called the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID), would be within the State Department and would be headed by an Un- 
dersecretary of State to give the agency prestige. AID would be supplied with 
$8,800 million over a five-year period for development lending. The money was 
to be "borrowed" from the U.S. Treasury. Because aid programs had been sep- 
arately administered, there had been little effort to make them serve collectively 
the needs of a consistent development plan for any given country. Putting the 
agency in the State Department would tend, it was hoped, to prevent situations in 
which local political and social conditions--such as corruption, inefficiency, and 
inflation--might destroy much of the effectiveness of the aid. In early June, Sec- 
retary of State Rusk bluntly told Congress that if the new program were approved 
he would guarantee that it would be used only to help leaders willing to make an 
all-out effort at self-help. Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon continued the 
pressure on Congress when his turn came. In a two-and-a-half-hour appearance, 
he pointed out that the program would have little adverse effect on the balance of 
payments, since the "preponderant part" of the aid funds would be spent in the 
United States. 





In his second "State of the Union"' message in late May, President Kennedy 
had said, Military pacts cannot help nations whose social injustice and economic 
chaos invite insurgency, penetration and subversion."' He had then asked Congress 
to shift some $2,000 million from military to economic assistance. This shift in 
policy was apparently not to apply in Latin America, however, for in the second 
week of June, Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara and Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General Lyman L. Lemnitzer asked the House and Senate Foreign 
Relations Committees for new authority to send more arms and to make major 
changes in the U.S. military aid program for Latin America. The argument was 
that such measures were needed to counter Communism. The measure they wanted 
repealed was the current ban on arms aid specifically for internal security forces. 
Actually, military assistance had always been used in Latin America to supply in- 
ternal security forces. Various Latin American units continued to be trained at 
Fort Gulick in Panama and at the "Special Forces" school at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, in the techniques of paramilitary (guerrilla) warfare. 
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The New York Times considered these developments "particularly sur- 
prising" in that they were "decidedly not President Kennedy's professed policy." 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem., Minnesota) accused the administration of 
playing into the Communists' hands and insisted that social unrest cannot be han- 
dled with arms. The Wall Street Journal defended the new policy saying that if 
any Latin American country found itself in danger from Fidelismo, the United 
States could do no less than give it military help. Washington officials insisted 
that they were only following up on a realistic appraisal of possible developments 
in Latin America. It was generally conceded by most informed observers that the 
Alliance for Progress was bound to be less than successful in some, perhaps more 
than half, of the countries. The dilemma was that paramilitarism and its reper- 
cussions in some countries of Latin America might negate the effects of the eco- 
nomic and social improvements in others. 








New Hemisphere Fund. On June 19 the Inter-American Social Progress 
Trust Fund, part of the Alliance for Progress program, was signed into existence 
in Washington. The money, $394 million of the $500 million recently appropriated 
by Congress (HAR, XIV: 457), was assigned to the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB) for use to improve the living standards of Latin Americans. The orig- 
inal steps toward establishment of the fund were taken during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The IDB was to lend the money for repayment in local currency at 
low rates of interest. 





Montevideo Conference Postponed. The IA-ECOSOC conference, scheduled 
to be held in Uruguay on June 15, was postponed until August 5. The meeting was 





postponed at the request of Brazil and Argentina in order to allow more time to 
prepare plans regarding prices of consumer goods, economic integration, and in- 
dustrialization in Latin America. According to one report, U.S. officials endorsed 
the postponement because they wanted to remain in Washington to assist in passage 
of the crucial foreign aid bill. The Uruguayan Government was pleased to have 
more time to prepare facilities at Punta del Este, the site chosen for the conference. 


Preparations for the conference continued during June. A study of economic 
and social development problems was prepared by a group of financial experts as- 
sisted by representatives of UNESCO and other organizations. A "Special Prepar- 
atory Commission," named in May by the OAS Council, prepared the conference 
agenda. The Council invited the following nonmember governments and groups to 
send observers: Canada, Spain, Japan, the Common Market countries (Inner Six), 
the European Free Trade Association (the Outer Seven), the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA), andthe IDB. Meanwhile, in the United States, 
Treasury Secretary Dillon presided over a June 15 meeting of State Department 
and White House officials which drew up plans to implement aid for such projects 
as establishing world prices for coffee, world markets for Latin American prod- 
ucts, agricultural reforms, the promotion of regional commercial blocs, and fiscal 
reform. Also considered were means to accelerate U.S. bilateral aid to Bolivia 
and Brazil. U.S. proposals to be submitted at the conference were being prepared 
under the direction of Richard Goodwin and Lincoln Gordon. 


It was not possible to determine how much progress the various committees 
of the OAS and the 20 Latin American Foreign Ministries had made in preparing 
detailed proposals for consideration in August. However, there were reports and 
rumors that Ambassador Stevenson had found some leaders, notably in the Andean 
countries (see PERU), much more anxious to root out local Fidelistas than to car- 
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ry out comprehensive and realistic planning. Stevenson remarked late in June 
that some countries had demonstrated "uneven preparation" of statistical data 
for the conference. 


European Trade Sought as Latin American Aid. In an effort to stimulate 
the Latin American economy, the United States was asking nations of Western 
Europe to increase purchases of products in the Western Hemisphere and to re- 
consider the damaging preferential treatment given by Europeans to tropical prod- 
ucts of former African colonies. The United States was also pressuring European 
nations, particularly West Germany, to reduce high duties on coffee, which were 
restraining imports from Latin America. 





The U.S. plea, widely hailed in Latin America, was diplomatically welcomed 
by European spokesmen, already largely sympathetic to the idea. A check by United 
Press International showed growing European interest in investment in Latin Amer- 
ica and concrete evidence of increased European aid to the area; both Brazil and 
Argentina had recently completed successful negotiations for improved credit facil- 
ities with several countries. However, there were indications that trade problems 
would not be so easily resolved. The European Parliament, an organ of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, remained sympathetic to a request by a block of 16 African 
nations for closer ties with the Inner Six. The Africans were solidly united and 
knew exactly what they wanted. 


Latin America was not leaving the whole effort to the United States. IDB 
president Felipe Herrera left on June 4 for a five- week visit to France, England, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and West Germany in an attempt to interest those coun- 
tries in Latin American development. Talking primarily with finance and foreign 
ministers and central bank presidents, Herrera hoped to accelerate the flow of 
long-term investment capital into Latin America. He was also seeking help for 
the economic integration movement in Latin America which, the London Times 
said, would "provide not only a valuable market, but an important political bastion." 


Sugar Market; Coffee Price Stabilization. The price of sugar fell in the 
United States in June, while prices on the world sugar market rose. The U.S. 
market began to decline on June 1 when the Department of Agriculture reallocated 
a quota for 1,009,120 tons of what had been Cuban sugar to sixteen other countries. 
This portion of the U.S. quota had been withheld as a potential bonus for any pro- 
U.S. government which might come to power in Cuba (HAR, XIV: 374). One of the 
chief beneficiaries of the reallocation was India, which was expected to deliver 
225,000 tons. This brought India, which probably introduced sugar cane to the 
world thousands of years ago, into the circle of U.S. sugar suppliers for the first 
time since 1934, when the present allocation system was established. Brazil also 
received an additional allocation of 225,000 tons. 





Earlier, 200,000 tons of Cuba's quota had been reassigned to the Dominican 
Republic but had never been shipped because of strained relations between the 
United States and the Dominican Republic. However, the assassination of Trujillo 
and the possibility of a civil war with its resultant destruction of sugar sources 
caused world market prices to rise. 


The United States was reportedly giving active consideration to a long-range 
plan to stabilize world coffee prices. Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs Werner Blumenthal told the International Coffee Conference which met in 
Rio de Janeiro at the end of June that the United States considers the coffee prob- 
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lem the "number one commodity problem of the world today." Blumenthal also 
said that if the United States should decide to join the agreement, it would initiate 
positive measures to reduce the present huge world surplus and establish a more 
effective production control. Brazilian President Quadros told the conference that 
the present agreement should be replaced by a long-range pact including such cof- 
fee consuming countries as the United States and the European Common Market 
member nations. 


According to Annual Coffee Statistics, 1960, put out by the Pan American 
Coffee Bureau, world exports of green coffee in 1960 reached an all-time high of 
more than 43 million bags (132 lbs. each), exceeding the 1959 figure by half a 
million bags. However, for the first time in five years, world exportable produc- 
tion of green coffee declined from the previous year's level. Despite this, supplies 
continued to exceed world imports, resulting in increasing stocks within the coffee- 
producing countries. Decreases in exportable production in Brazil and other Latin 
American countries were equalled by increases in African and Asian areas. 





The 13th general assembly of the Coffee Federation of America convened in 
Lima, Peru, June 18-25. One of the most important issues discussed was the 
improvement of conditions for coffee plantation workers. During the third and 
last plenary session, the delegates agreed to study coffees of other areas, partic- 
ularly the Orient. 


Conference of Latin American Oil Group. The Latin American Conference 
of State Oil Companies convened in Maracay, Venezuela, for the purpose of ex- 





changing ideas and achieving more cooperation among the governments of the eight 
nations involved. The group also established a permanent "Organization of State 
Oil Companies of America." Organizers optimistically viewed the meeting as the 
beginning of a Latin American petroleum bloc. The conference was held in secret, 
perhaps a sign of the hostility and suspicion with which nationalist oil groups re- 
gard private oil companies. It was felt that Venezuela, which called the conference, 
hoped to gain markets in Latin America (see VENEZUELA). 


New Institute of Agricultural Marketing. The U.N.-sponsored Latin Amer- 
ican Agricultural Marketing Conference ended a month-long session in Bogota on 
June 3 with the announcement that it had created, with the assistance of economic 
experts from 15 countries, the Instituto Latinoamericano de Mercadeo Agricola 
(ILMA). The announced purpose of the ILMA was to improve the system for mar- 
keting agricultural products to benefit both the rural and urban populations of Latin 
America. The ILMA was also planning to create special courses in market plan- 
ning and agricultural production and specialization. The new institute was affiliated 
with the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), the National University of 
Colombia, and the Central University of Ecuador. It also planned to solicit mone- 
tary aid from the U.N. Special Fund and to attempt to incorporate into the network 
of Regional Institutes of the OAS, under Article 53 of the OAS Charter. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Hugh Thomas. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. NewYork. Harper, 1961. Pp. 720. 
$8.50. 


Burnett Bolloten. THE GRAND CAMOUFLAGE. New York. Praeger, 1961. 
Pp. 350. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 
1936 has been marked with the publication of these two valuable historical studies. 
They were both written by Englishmen, and from the time of their simultaneous 
appearance in London, there has been an obvious tendency to compare them (see 
for example the Economist of April 29). Of these two good books, Thomas' is 
unquestionably the better. It is more substantial, more dispassionate, and has a 
better scholarly apparatus. The remarkable thing is that Bolloten saw the Spanish 
Civil War as a U.P. correspondent, while Thomas, who was born in 1931, was not 
old enough at the time even to follow the conflict from afar. Thomas is a first- 
class historian (trained at Cambridge), and it is surprising how vividly he has 
been able to recreate an epic struggle; this is historical imagination at its best. 
Bolloten, who now is a U.S. citizen and lives in the United States and whose col- 
lection of Civil War materials has been deposited in Stanford's Hoover Library, 
writes from what might be called the American viewpoint; history is largely re- 
duced to a Communist conspiracy. His work would be more comparable to that 
of Thomas if he would write a second volume. The first bears the sub-title "The 
Communist Conspiracy in the Spanish Civil War." In the second, the word 'Fas- 
cist" should be substituted for "Communist." The Republic is a dead duck, and 
it was the Fascists who won. It is true that the Communists, who were few at the 
beginning, attempted to take over the Republic; it is equally true that the Falan- 
gistas, who were an insignificant group at the beginning of the conflict, actually 
took over the victorious Franco movement. If the story of this phenomenon on 
one side of the barricades is told, it should properly be told about the other side 
too. If Bolloten would write a twin volume, we should have a grand presentation 
of the Civil War rather than a tract for the times. However, librarians should 
not wait; they should have both Thomas and Bolloten, and their collections will be 
greatly enriched by them. It is curious and perhaps significant that the awareness 
of the Spanish Civil War seems to survive more keenly among Englishmen than 
among others, such as the French, who have produced no comparable works. 


Pierre Gourou. THE TROPICAL WORLD. Translated by E. D. Laborde. London. 
Longmans, Green. Third edition. 1961. Pp. 159. $4.25. 


Gourou's study, which first appeared in 1953, is of the utmost importance 
at this juncture: Latin Americans and Africans are indulging in the uncritical 
hope that, once the "imperialists" have gone or have been reduced to impotency, 
the tropics will bloom happily. It is very hard for the inhabitants of the tropics 
to swallow the fact that there may be something in the nature of the world in which 
they live that will make it almost impossible for them to produce, by removing 
the overlords, the paradise they dream of. Perhaps the Alliance for Progress 
will fool Americans too. While there is no place in the world for professional 
pessimists, Gourou's book should be required reading for all those who are en- 
gaged in Point Four activities in tropical America. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The program of Stanford University’s Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies is an area or regional 
program in that it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established sub- 
ject philosophy, the program synthesizes several disciplines. It 
may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects suct 
as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the 
study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of 
that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. 
Conversely, it should be stated clearly and emphatically that, 
in the contemporary world, to teach Spanish as it has been tra- 
ditionally taught, namely in terms of literature, occasionally 
great, but usually second-rate, is comparable to confining the 
: of mathematics to algebra on the grounds that calculus 
is new-fangled and rather difficult. Mastery of a foreign lan- 

involves more than the ability to decipher a written 
text. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of 
modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a 
good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain 
and Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese 
the seminar which prepares the Hispanic American Report and 
engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The His- 
panic American Studies program strives to bridge the danger- 
ous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idio- 
syncrasies of the civilization studied and on the peculiar inter- 
ests which have developed at any given institution. The pre- 
dominant obsession of Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in 
more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, 
involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest 
are often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and 
social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic 
development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American 
Report, the monthly publication of the program. The training 
on the Report is the core of the advanced program in His- 
panic American Studies; the minute analysis it provides is as 
fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. 
Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized 
publications. Those who complete satisfactorily at least two 
years’ work on the Report receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since 
it is impossible to understand a civilization without knowing 
the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true 
of an area such as Latin America, which is so often described as 
having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, 
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political science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium 
which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the ad- 
vanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history 
requirements in the undergraduate program provide a back- 
ground for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware 
of the importance of the academic study of the realities of the 
contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral 
Sciences has several senior professors who have had long ex- 
perience in Latin America, and, in view of the importance of 
mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin 
America, our relations with that School have been close and 
cordial. 

Those working at the Institute may use the collection of ma- 
terials about contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
which has been assembled for some years as a necessary con- 
comitant of the monthly preparation of the Hispanic American 
Report. These materials are hard to collect, and the Stanford 
archives serve as a central depository. 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program 
and giving the requirements for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Bolivar House, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since fellowship applications 
must be complete by February 8, applicants should obtain the 
necessary forms in the preceding calendar year. 

The Institute carries on Stanford’s long tradition of Luso- 
Brazilian studies initiated by the University’s second president, 
John Casper Branner. The Institute offers an M.A. and a Ph.D. 
with a concentration in Luso-Brazilian studies, the stress being, 
as is true of all the Institute’s work, on the analysis of the con- 
temporary scene. Students who have completed elementary 
Portuguese may apply for an NDEA fellowship to do graduate 
work in Hispanic American Studies with a specialization in 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

The Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies is located in Bolivar House, 532 Alvarado Row, Stan- 
ford. It provides excellent working arrangements for students 
in the Institute’s program. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, the conference room, and the Luso-Brazilian 
Center, while on the second floor there are rooms devoted to 
Spain and to each of the major regions of Spanish America. 

Colleges and high schools preparing students to enter the 
program may wish to acquire the set of tapes in which speak- 
ers from different parts of the Spanish-speaking world read 
Américo Castro’s lberoamérica. The text, which retails for 
$4.50 may be obtained either from the publisher (Holt) or from 
the Stanford Bookstore. The set of tapes covering the complete 
text may be obtained for $30 from Stanford Library, Attn. 
Mr. Fred J. Priddle, Stanford, California. 


WBAI (New York), and WGBH (Boston). For time of broad- 
casts consult the programs of these stations. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of pri 
Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in 
Cultural Development of Mexico 
Hispanic American Society Membership List. 
Other publications are announced in the text of the Report. 
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